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This number of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is commended to editors, 
as it illustrates the new position which has been assumed. Tho purpose is to 
make it include in its scope the antiquities of all lands. 

The next number will contain a very valuable article, entitled +‘ Quaternary 
Deposits at Abbeyville, France,’’ by G. D’Ault du Mesnil; translated and edited 
by Prof. Thomas Wilson, National Museum, Washington, D. C., with a Plate 
illustrating the deposit. 
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BRITISH STONE CIRCLES. 


BY A. L. LEWIS, F. C. A., 


Treasurer of the Antheropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
(Copyright both in America and England reserved by the Author.] 


There are certain antiquities which, though not absolutely 
confined to Great Britain, are more numerous there than in any 
other part of the world, and are of greater size and importance 
there than in all the rest of the world, so far as it has been 
archzologically explored. These are the circles of stones, of 
which Stonehenge is better known, especially to Americans, than 
any other. 

These circles may be divided into three classes: 1. Hut circles, 
or continuous circular walls, seldom more than three feet high, and 
generally formed of blocks as thick and broad as they are long, 
which are the lower parts of prehistoric dwellings ; these vary in 
diameter from ten to thirty feet, the larger ones having often had 
central supports for the roof in addition to the circular walls. 
2. Small circles of rather thin flat stones set on edge, which have 
been placed round the bases of sepulchral tumuli, either close to 
them as retaining walls, or as fences or ornaments at a little dis- 
tance from them. 3. Circles of separate upright stones, which 
are generally much larger than the circles of the first and second 
classes, for their diameters vary from 60 to 380 feet, while the 
great circle of Abury was at least 1,100 feet in diameter. The 
stones of which circles of this kind are composed also vary in 
size, from pillars less thin three feet high and a foot or so in 
width and thickness, to monoliths twenty feet high, six feet wide 
and three feet thick, like the largest at Stonehenge; or masses 
fifteen feet high and broad, and six feet thick, like some of those 
which still remain at Abury. Some of the stones of these circles 
are more or less rudely shaped, but most of them show no sign 
of working. 

The present article will be confined to the consideration of 
circles of the third class, and of their possible objects, with regard 
to which archzologists are by no means agreed, for, while circles 
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of the first class have clearly formed parts of dwellings, and those 
of the second class are unanimously admitted to have formed 
parts of tombs, there are points about those of the third class 
which are differently interpreted by different writers, and regarded 
as purely accidental and meaningless by others. 

Of all circles, large or small, the best known and most numer- 
ously visited is Stonehenge (eight miles from Salisbury). The 
outer circle at Stonehenge is 97 feet in diameter inside, and, 
when (if ever) complete, consisted of thirty stones, each about 
thirteen feet high, the tops of which were connected by stones 
laid across the spaces between them, which stones were kept in 
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STONEHENGE RESTORED. 


place by projections on the tops of the upright stones which fitted 
into holes made in the horizontal stones. Within this circle was 
another of small upright stones, which, if ever complete, num- 
bered about forty-four. Within these again were five groups of 
three stones each, two upright supporting one horizontal, the 
latter being kept in place by tenons and mortices cut in the solid 
stone, like those of the outer circle; these five groups of 
trilithons were arranged in the form of a horseshoe, the highest 
being to the southwest, with two lower ones on each side, and an 
opening nearly forty feet wide between them to the northeast. 
Inside this horseshoe of trilithons was another, consisting of nine- 
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teen upright stones, from 10 to 12% feet high (the highest being in 
front of the highest trilithon), with an opening to the northeast 
coinciding with that of the horseshoe of trilithons. Within these, 
and in front of the great central trilithon, was a flat stone, more 
than 16 feet long and 2% wide, which is usually called the 
“altar stone.” A trench and low bank surround the circle at a dis- 
tance of about 100 feet ; an avenue, marked out by earthern banks, 
leads from the trench in a northeasterly direction, and at a dis- 
tance of 96 feet along this avenue is a large upright stone, with 
a pointed, but unworked top, known as the “ Friar’s Heel,” 
which is in such a position that anyone standing on the “ altar 
stone” on the morning of midsummer day may see the sun rise 
just over the top of the “ Friar’s Heel.” Some say that this stone 
has no connection with the circle, but marks probably an isolated 
burial; but, if the stone were not there at all, the arrangement of 
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FRIAR’S HEEL AND TRILITHONS AT STONEHENGE. 


the circles and of the avenue would still point unmistakeably in 
the direction of the midsummer sunrise. 

Though I have omitted many details which have caused 
much discussioa among archzologists and others, I have 
described Stonehenge at considerable length, because it is unique 
as regards the cap stones connecting the upright stones, and in 
some other particulars; and because it combines characteristics 
of different localities in a way no other circle does, and gives a 
key to the object of other and, as I think, older ones, for my im- 


. pression is that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s statement that Stone- 


henge was set up as a memorial of some British nobles treach- 
erously murdered by the Saxons, is very likely to be correct. If 
so, it was probably erected in its present form on the site of an 
older circle, by Britons, who, though Christians themselves, had 
some knowledge of the rites and ceremonies of pagan times and 
adopted this form of memorial to show their connection with 
the pre-Roman inhabitants, and it may in that case have been the 
only solar temple in which the sun was never adored. 
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If the “ Friar’s Heel” at Stonehenge were really set up to 
mark the midsummer sunrising point, there should, it would 
seem, be some indication of the same point in other circles, and 
it is to this that I have directed particular attention, with the fcl- 
lowing results: 

Single stones are to be found, or are known to have existed, 
to the northeast of the following circles: The Rollrich, near 
Chipping-Norton in Oxfordshire; ‘“ Mitchell’s Fold,” Shrop- 
shire; Winterbourne, Wiltshire; Winterbourne, Dorsetshire ; 
Scorhill on Dartmoor, and Dance Maen, near Penzance, Corn- 
wall. At Abury in Wiltshire, and Arbor Lowe in Derbyshire, 
the circles were surroundec by high banks which shut out the 
horizon from the view of those inside them, and at both places a 
shrine, technically called a “cove,” consisting of 3 stones forming 3 
sides of a square, [| the open side of which faced northeast, 
stood in the centre. At Stanton Drew, near Bristol, there is a 
group of three circles and some other stones which are arranged 
in lines with each other, and apparently at carefully proportioned 
distances, some of which may have a symbolical meaning; in 
one of these lines a circle occupies the position to the northeast 
of the principal circle, which is elsewhere occupied by a single 
stone. A “cove” similar to that at Abury stands near these circles. 

Near Penmaenmawr in North Wales there are two fallen 
stones northeast of a circle, but being in a valley they would not 
be of much use as indicators of the sun-rising point. However 
they direct the eye to a group of three hills beyond. At 
Mitchell’s Fold in Shropshire there is, or was, also a stone in a 
northeasterly direction, but the sun-rising point is occupied by a 
high hill, beyond which, in the same line, and at an equal dis 
tance, is another circle, called the ‘“ Hoarstone,” or Marshpool 
Circle, beyond which, again, is a group of three low hills. The 
observation of these facts led me to think that in hilly countries 
the circle builders had (very wisely) placed their circles in such 
a position that some prominent hill top should fulfil the function 
of indicator, which on level ground was discharged by a single 
stone. I am now inclined to think that the order of precedence 
may have been the reverse, and that the hill may have been the 
first to be made use of, the single stone being set up where a hill 
was not available. Be this as it may, hills take the place of stones 
to the northeast of circles not only in Wales and Shropshire, as 
already stated, but at Fernworthy on Dartmoor, at Stanvon, at 
Leaze, at the Trippet Stones and Stripple Stones, and at Bosked- 
nan, all in Cornwall. In Cumberland, again, there is another 
variation; instead uf the stone or hill being to the northeast cf 
the circle, the circle is to the northeast of the stone or hill, but 
the line of orientation remains the same—southwest to northeast. 
Thus, at “‘ Long Meg” and her “ Daughters,” the single stone 
called “ Long Meg” is southwest of the circle formed by the 
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other stones (the “ Daughters”*); while at Swinside the most 
prominent hill near—Black Combe—is southwest from the circle, 
and a group of three smaller hills is northeast from it. 


The circles in which I have not 
found some reference to the northeast 
are very few, and even in the cases 
where nothing is to be found now, there 
may have been an outlying stone which 
has been removed or destroyed. 

In speaking of the northeast, I must 
not, however, be taken to mean that par- 
ticular point of the compass, but any 
point between north and east from the 
centre of the circle. In many cases the 
point is that of the midsummer sunrise, 
but in others it may have been that of 
the Beltane or ist of May sunrise, or 
the sunrise on ome other date. Some- 
times it is too far north to reter to the 
sunrise, but in that case it may have been 
the point of the first appearance of 
the dawn. There is a precedent for 
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this in an Egyptian bas-relief on which a king is represented as 
adoring the Zodiacal light immediately preceding the sunrise.{ 
In other cases, however, the object of adoration or observation 
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CIRCLE NEAR KESWICK, CUMBERLAND§ 
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tay have been the 
pole - star of the 
period, or some 
other star. The 
observations of Sir 
J. Norman Lock- 
yer on the orienta- 
tion of the temples 
of Egypt, and of 
Mr. Penrose on the 
orientation of the 
temples ot Greece; 
I may add, those 
of Mr.Swan on the 
ruins of Mashona- 
land,furnish ample 
ground for adopt- 
ing this view. 


Another interesting point is the use which is made of triple- 





® There were, however, some circles—now destroyed—to the northeast of Long Meg circle. 
t With hill midway between in the same line as Friar’s Heel in Shropshire. 


— Soc Bib. Arch., Vol: XV., pp. 204 and 38 


ee also Job III., 9, for a reference to the stars of the twilight preceding the dawn. 
§ Andits position in reference to the two most prominent mountains near it. 
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summits, or groups of three hills, At Mount Murray in the Isle 
of Man there is a small circle, on the north of which is an 
avenue winding round from its entrance on the northeast of the 
circle to its junction with the circle on the northwest. At its 
entrance, this avenue is formed of two banks of earth, four or 
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five feet high, faced with 
stones at intervals ; of these, 
that on the left on enter- 
ing has one stone at the 
end of it, while that on 
the right has three stones 
at the end of it. This rule 
seems to have been followed 
in placing the circles with 
regard to the hills, the 
point to be faced being 
north or northwest. At the 
circle near Keswickin Cum- 
berland the entrance is due 
north; on the left the lofty 
single summit of Skiddaw 
rises 34° west of north; on 
the right the equally lofty 
summit of Blencathra, which 


has the appearance of a triple peak, is 34—5 east of north. 


At the Swinside circle in the same 
county the single top of Black 
Combe is on the southwest, and a 
group of three lower hills to the 
‘northeast. At Penmaenmawr, and 
at the Hoarstone in Shropshire 
there are, as at Swinside, groups 
of three hills to the northeast of 
the circles. This would seem to 
indicate that the right hand and 
the northeast were associated in 
the minds of the circle builders. 
At the Stannon circle on Bodmin 
Moor in Cornwall, Rough Tort 
indicates a sunrising point north 
of east, while three out of the five 
points of Brown Willyt peep up 
due east, over an intervening 
ridge, in a very remarkable man- 


ner. At Abury a shrine of three stones occupied the middle of the 
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* The highest hill near it to the southwest, three smaller hills—A, B,C—to the northeast. 


+ The two highest hills in Cornwall. 


t Showing positions relatively to each other and to the hills. 
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northern circle, while a single stone stood in the centre of the 
southern circle. 

This symbolism, as it may be called, of three and one is sug- 
gestive of a trinity in unity, which, however, would not be 
Christian, but phallic; the life-giving influence of the sun pour 
ing into a circle from the point of a single menhir might also be 
held to bear a phallic signification by those who wished it to 
do so. 

The relation of the circles to the hills, the examples of which 
are too numerous and striking to be accidental, might be also 
suggestive of mountain worship, were it not that mountains are 
in fact associated with sun worship. Thus, in Egyptian theology, 
we have the “ mount of glory,” where the sun rises and is saluted 
by the powers of the east.* 

The American explorers in Assos have remarked upon the 
positions of the Lesbian Olympus(due south) and of Mount Ida 
(northeast) from the temple there,f and there are many references 
in the Old Testament to hills and mountains as more or less 
holy, and others which clearly point to their connection with the 
earlier solar religion of Canaan. 

The orientation of the Euphratean Pyramid Temples appears 
to be upon the same lines and, perhaps, to explain in some meas- 
nre the orientation of the British circles, The corners of these 
temples face the cardinal points; the northeastern face is called 
in Akkadian, “the cardinal point of the mountains,” and in 
Assyrian, “the rising”; but the southeastern face is called in 
Akkadian, “the funereal point,” which accords with the conclu- 
sion I have drawn from the British monuments, namely, that the 
line S.W.-N.E. is indicative of summer and of worship and 
renewed life, while the line N.W.-S.E. is devoted to winter and 
death. Many of the Asiatic races (particularly in the north), 
however, regard the north as the region of night and of demons; 
and, when facing the rising sun, regard the right hand, or south, 
as propitious, and the left hand, or north, as the reverse.|| There 
are, thus, two rather contradictory lines of thought in connection 
with orientation ; one coming from northern Asia, and the other 
from Egypt, Arabia, Chaldea, etc., so that it either can be clearly 
identified in the scheme of any ancient monument some progress 
may be made towards tracing the origin of those by whom that 
structure was erected. 





*Sir P. Lepage Renouf (President) in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. XVIII., p. 8; Vol. 
XIX. (1897), p. 145 

+“ Century ”’ October, 1886. I might give many extracts from the Reports of the Smithson- 
izn Institute bearing upon sun-worship, circular dances, and ancient American structures which 
have many very suggestive characteristics, but it is hardly necessary that I should do this for 
American readers. ‘hey can look them out for themselves" 

tI. Sam., Chap. IX., v.12: Chap. X,v.5. Psalms LXVIIL., v.15; CXXL., v. 1. Jeremiah, 
Chap. XVII., v. 2; I1I., v.23. II. Kings, Chap. XYI., v. 4. Hosea, Chap. IV., v. 13. 

§ Robt. Brown, Jr., F.S. A., in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Auth. (1892), Vol. XVI., p. 285. 

|| Major Conder, Altars, Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions, p I89. Landis on Koreans in 
Journ. Authrop. Inst., Vol. XXV., p. 345. 
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In a few cases outlying stones and other notable features may 
be in directions other than between north and east, and they seem 
to fall into groups at certain points, which may have had some 
meaning, but there are not many of them. In hilly countries, 
there may be hills in various directions, but, although the circle 
builders could not remove them, they could ignore them, and 
probably did ; while their presence, perhaps, served then, as now, 
to divert the attention of the uninitiated from those to which the 
circle builders attached importance. 

Many astronomical and other theories have been propounded 
with respect to Stonehenge, based mainly upon the measure- 
ments of the various parts, and the number of stones composing, 
or supposed to have composed them, and I have sometimes 
thought that no one would be more surprised at some of these 
theories than the builders of Stonehenge themselves, could they 
be brought to their knowledge. Yet it is not unlikely that some 
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of the measurements at Stonehenge had a meaning, for, in some 
of the much ruder circles of which I have for the most part 
been treating, proportion in the diameters of the circles and in 
the distances between them seems to have been very carefully 
observed. This was first suggested to me by the relation of the 
Shropshire circles, Mitchell’s Fold and the Hoarstone, and the 
hill between them, and by the symmetrical position of the circle 
near Keswick to Skiddaw and Blencathra mountains; but it was 
more clearly ‘established by measurements of the five circles on 
Bodmin Moor in Cornwall, and the comparison of the distances 
between them and their positions in relation to each other, as 
shown by observations on the ground, which extends over three 
square miles, and by the ordnance map, on the scale of six 
inches: to the mile, prepared by the British government. The 
distances between the different circles and the diameters of the 
circles themselves, all work out (subject to a small percentage of 
error in workmanship) in even numbers of an ancient cubit.* 





* Full details of these measurements have been printed in the Proc. Soc. Antiq., Lond., 1892; 
“Nature,” p. 9, June, 1892; Journal Anthrop. Inst., 1895; Journal Royal Inst. , Cornwall, 1895 
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The circles at Stanton Drew, near Bristol, also show evidence 
of much careful planning. The diameters of the three circles are 
in the proportions of 5, 7%4 and 19; the distance from the cen- 
tre of the great circle to an outlying stone, called the Quoit, is 
five diameters of the great circle, or nineteen diameters of the north- 
eastern circle—the latter having the same diameter as the outer cir- 
cle at Stonehenge ; the distance from the centre of the southwest- 
ern circle in a straight line through the centre of the great circle 
to the Quoit is seven diameters of the great circle; while the dis- 

tance fromthe group of three 

P Qveir , stones, called the Cove, in a 

Tt straight line through the 

centre of the great circle to 

that of the northeastern cir- 

© Two STONES nécrae cle is twice seven diameters 

cour fi? of the northeastern circle; 

@-« there is, therefore, not only 

proportion, but method in 

a the proportion. The parish 

STANTON DREW. church is near the Cove, and 

infringes on the line between 

it and the circles, so it may have been placed there in accord- 

ance with the well known policy of the early Christians in Gaul 

and Britain. The distance from the centre of the great circle to 

two other outlying stones is nine diameters of the great circle; 

all these measurements are within an average working error of 
one-half of one per cent. 

Diodorus Siculus quotes from Hecateus (whether of Abdera, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C., or of Miletus, who lived 
in the sixth century B. C., is uncertain) an account of an island 
of the Hyperboreans where Apollo (or the sun) had a stately 
grove and renowned temple of a round form, beautified with 
many rich gifts, and of which he says further “ that in this island 
the moon seems near the earth; that certain eminences of a ter- 
restrial form are seen in it; that the gods visit the island once in 
the course of nineteen years, in which period the stars complete 
their revolution, ‘and that, for this reason, the Greeks distinguish 
the cycle of nineteen years by the name of the greater year.” 
There is little doubt that the island referred to was Great Britain, 
and the temple has been thought to have been the great circle at 
Abury; but Stanton Drew, though much smaller, is far more 
accessible from the sea, and, therefore, more likely to have been 
known to casual visitors, and the embodiment of the number I9 
in its measurements makes its identity with the temple of 
Hecateus very probable. 

There is a fashion in archeology, as in other things, and it 
has of late years been the fashion for archeologists to declare 
that all the circles were burial places—outer railings of family 
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cemeteries—and that the outlying stones were a mere matter of 
accident; while a connection with the hills has not occurred to 
any of them. The fact that the outlying stones are arranged in 
certain lines, and at certain distances, shows that their position 
is no accident, but part of a scheme which indicates somethng 
more than burial, and, although interments of a casual nature 
have been found in some circles, yet there are many, including 
some of the largest, in which no grave has been found, and one 
such case tully established is enough to show that burial was no 
more the primary object of the circles than it is of our churches. 

There is, however, one set of circles of which burial was 
apparently the chief object. These are round about Aberdeen, 
and are of a peculiar ccnstruction. They havea cist, covered by 
a tunulus, in the centre, the latter being faced by a circle of 
small stones close together, and surrounded at a distance of a few 
feet by an ordinary open circle of large, upright stones, the 
largest being usually to the south, and the others diminshing 
regularly to the north. The space between the two largest at 
the south is filled up by a large single stone, standing on its 
longest edge, which is locally called the altar-stone ; this arrange- 
ment is not found, so far as I have been able to discover, any- 
where, except in the country round Aberdeen, where, however, 
there have been great numbers of these circles; the altar-stone 
at Stonehenge, the counterpart of which is not found in any other 
English circle, is the nearest approach to it, but that is a flat 
stone, lying on the ground in front of the highest trilithon—not 
standing on edge between other stones. 

Strangely enough, although burial was apparently the princi- 
pal, if not the only object of these circles, it is with regard to 
them that we have the clearest evidence of a very old tradition 
of their being places where pagan rites were performed by pagan 
priests, 

The English antiquary Aubrey has been charged with invent- 
ing the theory that the circles were temples—Druidic temples, 
but Dr. Garden, professor of theology at Aberdeen, wrote to 
Aubrey in 1692, describing’some of these circles and saying: 
“ The general tradition throughout this kingdom concerning this 
kind of monuments is that they were places of worship and sac- 
rifice in heathen times,” and an Aberdeenshire tradition which 
was old more than two hundred years ago, is not to be lightly 
set aside, for the country then, surrounded as it was by sea on 
two sides and by mountains populated by wild highlanders, who, 
as Dr. Garden says, “ spoke Irish,” on a third side, was in a con- 
dition in which old traditions might well be perpetuated for cen- 
turies. Having regard to the clearly primary sepulchral purpose 
of these Aberdeen’s stone circles, and to their usual direction to 
the north, as well as to their geographieal position, it seems by 
no means unlikely that they may have been constructed under 
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northern Asiatic influence; while those of southern Britain, 
with their northeasterly references, seem rather to have been 
erected under influences originating from some of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, such references as they exhibit 
to the north being in all probability to some star, or stars, which 
indicated the approach of dawn, as is shown by Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer to have been the case with some of the Egyptian 
temples. Here, then, we possibly obtain a glimpse of one of the 
earliest of the many racial mixtures, the ultimate product of 
which has become the “ free born Englishman.” 

I have said that large stone circles, although more numerous in 
Great Britain than in all the rest of the world, are not abso- 
lutely confined to that island. Some small circles of the class 
(No. 3) of which I have been mainly treating, are, perhaps, to 
be found in Ireland, but I have not seenthem myself. There 
were, perhaps, a dozen more or less complete circles in Brittany, 
and the adjoining islands, which, according to information sup- 
plied to me by the late Admiral Tremlett, who was a frequent 
visitor to that part of the world, seem to have had a preponder- 
ance of references to the northeast, in the shape of outlying 
stones, allignments, etc. Of these, the most interesting are 
the two circles of Er Lanic, of which one-and-a-half, together 
with outlying stones to the northeast and southwest, are now 
beneath the waters of the Morbihan. Mr. Barrington Brown 
has described a circle in British Guiana, 30 feet in diameter, 
formed of rude stones two or three feet high and five to six 
feet apart. Circles are said also to exist in Peru and other parts 
of South and Central America. Rumors of circles in Morocco, 
Algeria, Australia and Persia have been circulated, but in the 
absence of trustworthy descriptions it is difficult to say any- 
thing about them. There are some small ones in Palestine, of 
which Colonel Conder says: “The circle is a sacred enclosure, 
outside which the Arab still stands with his face to the rising 
sun”; from Ezekiel, chapter viii., verse 16, this would seem to 
have been the proper position for a sun-worshipper. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie described a circle 27 feet in diameter, which con- 
sisted of 23 very small stones, the three largest being three 
feet high, fixed in the ground at the west, facing the east, while 
on the east was a stone set back.* These were in western 
Indta, on the table land above the ghauts in the Mahratta 
country; sacrifices of cocks were offered in these circles, and 
broken lamps were found which appeared to have been used 
during the ceremonies. Colonel Meadows Taylor described 
rocks in India surrounded by stone circles which were used by 
shepherds for sacrifices. Mr. Walhouse has, also, described a 
circle in the Nilgiri hills with a smaller c'rcle to the east of it. 














* The sun rises very little north of east in India, 








SOME OF THE TABLETS OF MONTREAL. 
BY REV. JOHN MACLEAN. 


Montreal is rich in historic associations which have gathered 
around it since old Mount Royal was first visited in 1535 by 
Jacques Cartier. A few years ago the Numismatic and Anti 
quarian Society of Montreal erected tablets at various points 
in the city, to preserve for posterity a record of names, brave 
deeds and dashing exploits in the days of New France and 
during the early English regime. For three hundred years the 
site of the ancient town of Hochelaga was unknown, although 
it was a place of considerable importance when visited by 
Jacques Cartier in 1535, but it was accidently discovered nearly 
in front of McGill College grounds on Sherbrooke street, 
toward Metcalf street, by men digging for foundations. /\ 
tablet on Guy street, near Sherbrooke street, reads as follows: 
“Site of a large Indian village, claimed to be the town of 
Hochelaga, visited by Jacques Cartier in 1535.” On this site 
were found a skeleton in a sitting posture, broken pottery, 
pipes, and bones of animals used as food. A tablet on the 
City Hall, also, reads: “ To Jacques Cartier, ce!ebrated naviga- 
tor of St. Malo, discovered Canada and named the St. Law- 
rence in 1534. 

In 1611, Champlain, accompanied by an Indian and a French- 
men, visited the island of Montreal, and was so impressed with 
the site that he selected it for a city. Custom House Square 
was chosen as the first public square. A tablet on the old 
Custom House reads: “The first public square of Montreal, 
1657. ‘La Place du Marche,’ granted by the seigneurs 1676.” 
On the site of the present Custom House, Champlain sojourned 
in 1611, and having selected a site for the town, planted two 
gardens, surrounded by walls of clay. Thirty-one years later, 
De Maisonneuve landed with the Governor. De Montmagny; 
Father Vimont, a Jesuit; two women, and fifty-five male 
colonists, thus laying the foundations of the city. Two tablets 
on the front of the Custom House record the facts: “ This site 
was selected and named in 1611 La Place Royal, by Samuel de 
Champlain, the founder of Canada” ; and, “ Near this spot, on 
the 18th of May, 1642, landed the founders of Montreal, com- 
manded by Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve. Their 
first proceeding was a religious service.” A picket fort mounted 
with cannon, where the inhabitants found shelter from the 
attacks of the Iroquois, stood on Commissioners street. behind 
the thoroughfare in the rear of the Custom House, known as Port 
street, and was know sometimes as the Fort de Ville Marie. A 
tablet on the site reads: “Here was the first Fort of Ville 
Marie, first dwelling place of the founders of Ville Marie; 
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built 1643; demolished 1648; replaced by the house of Mon- 
sieur de Callieres, 1686.’ On Foundling street, marking the 
site of the residence of Governor de Callieres is a tablet, as 
follows: ‘Site of the chateau of Louis Hector de Callieres, 
Governor of Montreal, 1648; of Néw France, 1698-1703. He 
terminated the fourteen years’ war with the Iroquois by treaty 
at Montreal 1701.” The feudal lords of the city were the 
Gentlemen of the Seminary of Notre Dame, who erected the 
first Manor House, which stood in the small court of Frothing- 
ham and Workman, reached by an open passage from St. Paul 
street. The tablet upon the present warehouse reads: “ Upon 
this foundation stood the first Manor House of Montreal, built 
1661; burnt 1852; rebuilt 1853. It was the Seminary of St. 
Sulplice from 1661 to 1712. Residence of De Maisonneuve, 
Governor of Montreal, and of Pierre Raimbault, Civil and 
Criminal Lieut-General.” Within the original fort was built 
the earliest church in Montreal, which was of bark, and this 
was replaced in 1655 by the first parish church, on the north 
corner of St. Sulplice and St. Paul streets, where a tablet marks 
the site. 

The Seminary at Paris founded the black-faced Seminary of 
St. Sulplice, adjoining the Parish Church, in 1710. and in this 
building have been kept from the beginning the baptismal and 
other registers of the city. One of the tablets on its walls 
reads: “ Here lived, in 1675, Daniel de Grisolou, Sieur Dulhut, 
one of the explorers of the upper Mississippi; after whom the 
city of Duluth was named. Upon the face of the Imperial 
Building, Place d’Armes, are two tablets. One of which 
records the fact that the Imperial Building stands upon the 
second lot granted:on the Island of Montreal, and the other 
reads: ‘“ Near this square, afterwards named La Place d’Armes, 
the founders of Ville Marie first encountered the Iroquois, 
whom they defeated. Chomedy de Maisonneuve killing the 
chief with his own hands, 30th March, 1644.” A tablet on the 
Bank of Montreal reads: “ The stone fortifications of Ville 
Marie extended from Dalhousie Square through this site to 
McGill street, thence south to Commissioners street, and along 
the latter to the before-mentioned square. Begun 1721 by 
Chaussegras de Lery; demolished 1817.” Near the corner of 
Notre Dame and McGill streets was erected in 1685 a small 
wall of palisades, which was replaced by the western gate of 
the fortifications, and an inscription reads: “ By this gate 
Amherst took possession, 8th September, 1760. General Hall, 
U.S. Army; 25 officers, 350 men, entered prisoners of war, 
20th September, 1812.’ The Place des Jesuites was at the 
north end of Jacques Cartier Square, and this was the site of 
their monastery wherein Charlevoix, the historian, lodged, of 
whom an inscription says: ‘“ The Pere Charlevoix Charlevoix, 
historian, of La Nouselle, France, 1725.” A tablet on the 
Court House recalls the torturing by fire of four Iroquis 
prisoners in 1696, by the order of Governor Frontenac in 
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reprisal for the torturing of French prisoners by the Indians, 
and and on this spot stood the town pillory of later days. On 
the east corner of Jacques Cartier Square is the old store of 
the Compagnie des Indies, which answered to the Hudson Bay 
Company during the French régime, and is now used as a 
saloon. The tablet reads: ‘‘ The residence of the Hon. James 
McGill, founder of McGill University, 1744-1813.” On the 
lower part of the square, near St. Paul street, is the site of 
the old Chateau de Vandreuil, the residence of the last French 
Governor of Canada. The Chateau de Ramezy, opposite the 
City Hall, has two tablets; one relating to its erection about 
1705, and the other reads: “In 1775, this chateau was the head- 
quarters of the American Brigadier-General Wooster, and here, 
in 1776, under General Benedict Arnold, the Commissioners of 
Congress, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Car- 
rol, held council.” Inthe council room of the chateau Franklin 
set up his printing press, and it was by him that Fleury Masplit, 
the first printer of Montreal, was brought from Philadelphia to 
found, in 1778, the “ Gazette” as the first paper in Canada, 
which was published partly in French and partlv in English. 

The ancient wooden block house, erected as the French 
citadel, stood on Dalhousie Square at Quebec Gate, where the 
town walls ended, and when this was demolished the last part 
of the French fortifications was removed. A tablet reads: 
“This square occupies the site of La Citadille, built in 1685, 
replacing the mill erected by Maisonneuve and Daillehoust in 
1660; Royal Battery 1713; levelled and presented to the city 
by Earl Dalhousie, Governor-General 1821. Near the east 
corner of Notre Dame street stood the Porte St. Martin 
(Quebec Gate). Ethan Allan entered it, a prisoner of war, 
1775. This station replaced the French Arsenal, removed 1881, 
with the last portion of the fortification walls of 1721.” Upon 
a quaint looking old church, reached by the gateway leading 
from Notre Dame street to the Convent of the Congregation 
at St. Lambert Hill, is a tablet, as follows: “ Notre Dame de 
Victoire, built in memory of the destruction of the fleet of Sir 
Hovenden Walker, on the Isle aux Oeufs, 1711.” On St. Helen 
street, near Notre Dame street, a tablet reads: ‘‘ Here stood 
until 1816, the church and Monastry of the Recollet Fathers, 
1692, in which the Anglicans from 1764 to 1789, and the Presby- 
terians from 1791 to 1792, worshipped.’ On the summit of 
Mount Royal a tablet records the visit of Jacques Cartier to it 
in 1535. On the wall of the Hotel Dieu de Ville Marie the 
tablet reads: ‘‘ Hotel Dieu de Ville Marie, founded in 1644 by 
Jeanne Mance; transferred in 1861 to this land, given by Benoit 
and Gabriel Basset. Removal of the remains of Jeanne 
Mance and 178 nuns, 1861.” 
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SOME COPPER IMPLEMENTS FROM THE MIDLAND 
DISTRICT, ONTARIO. 


BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 


Copper, as a rule, did not enter largely into the practical 
economy of the primitive inhabitants of this district.* Never- 
theless, an occasional weapon or implement turns up; always, 
as yet, in isolated cases and not associated, or in connection 
with any remains of the village erat So we are left in doubt 
as to who were the makers of the specimens recovered, 
whether they were manufactured here, or were intrusive as the 
results of barter, loot of war parties, or heirlooms. 

The early French explorers and Jesuit missionaries, though 
mentioning in a brief way the acquaintance of various Canadian 
tribes with copper, and the existence of copper nuggets amongst 
them, make no mention of seeing copper manufactured into 
articles of use, though at a later date, 1765, Alexander Henry, 
in speaking of his visit to the Ontonagon River, sonth shore of 
Lake Superior, and in referring to the masses of virgin copper 
there, states of the Indians that “they were used to manutfac- 
ture this metal into spoons and bracelets for themselves. In 
the perfect state in which they found it, they only had to beat 
it into shape.” An art inall probability learned from the white 
man. 

The Jesuits, Claude Allouez, and others refer to the nuggets 
of copper possessed by the Indians, and which descended from 
father to son, being treasured as household goods. These nug- 
gets were probably “float,” and occur over a large territory, as 
far east as Nova Scotia ;{ some being picked up here.§ The 
larger pieces would be difficult for the Indians to split up and 
manufacture with their primitive tools. 

Though the variety of types of copper objects from this 
district, embrace all the principal types of implements and 
weapons used by the aborigines the individual number of speci- 
mens of types are small. Copper manufactured, as the Indians 
manufactured it, did not hold such an edge for workable pur- 
poses as some sorts of stone, though it could be more quickly, 
as a rule, ground to an edge; it is highly probable that one 
chief factor of their origination, was the pre-eminent one 
amongst the Indians, namely, “‘ ceremonial” or “ big medicine’ 
taking part in their mystery-cult and used for display on state 
occasions, especially to awe visitors with the importance and 
wealth of their hosts. Admitting the above, still we must 
acknowledge that some of the specimens recovered of late 








* Huron-Iroquois people. 
+ Prior to 1615, Champlain’s visit here. 


t Nova Scotia nuggets might result from local copper, and their copper relics from the shell 
heaps may be made from same. 


§ Mining experts state that copper, both naturai ard ore, occur a few miles north. 
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years could be put to very practical uses, and when dull could 
be ground to an edge easier than a stone tool of the same dull- 
ness;* then, also, their edges were not liable to fracture or 
chipping. The old theory that existed up to some years ago, 
that “coppers” were tempered on their cutting edges is 
exploded, the fact being that the edges are harder and denser, 
resulting from being hammered more than the rest of the tool, 
and the tool being denser than the natural copper for the same 
reason, we can substitute ‘‘ condensation”’ for tempering. The 
edges were sometimes finished off by grinding. Before me 
now is a double-edged knife, which plainly shows grinding on 
both sides of back and front edges. If the people who made 
these ‘‘coppers” became possessed, as it were, of the art of 
tempering with fire, it would not be long before they would find 
out how they could change shapes by hammering when hot, and 
from that to moulding is a short step; but all evidence up to 
date points out that the copper was treated asastone. Several 
of the specimens figured here show that they were composed of 
a thin sheet of copper folded and hammered together until the 
desired shape was produced. In some cases the top or outside 
layer breaks off in scales, or blisters with accidental heat, as 
one specimen which was passed through a brisk fire shows, thus 
showing the laminated or ‘‘folding” process of construction; but 
in no case are there found on these specimens marks resulting 
from moulding, as referred to by Foster in “ Prehistoric Races 
of the United States,” pages 251-260, though some of the 
speciments show highly corrugated and corroded surfaces, 
whilst others are smooth with slight traces of hammer marks. 
It may be, however, that in isolated cases some implements 
were moulded by early white traders or half breeds, but, if such 
were the case, they must of necessity be few, and only done in 
case of need or experimentally, and would probably be knives, 
axes, spears or fish hooks. However, many coppers have been 
found under circumstances which may claim for them great 
antiquity. 

Without going into a long dissertation on the ancient mines 
and miners of Lake Superior, and the occurrence of copper in 
other districts to the north of Lake Huron, it is sufficient to 
say that there is enough local copper occurring in this vicinity as 
“drift” or “float” nuggets to have supplied the aboriginal 
pupulation with all the implements required. The copper im- 
plements found here have been principally knives and spear- 
heads, and a detailed description of them will probably be use- 
ful for reference and comparison. 

No. 1 is a knife of the type figured by Whittlesey, page 26, 
“Ancient Mining Lake Superior,” and also “ Annual Report 
Mus. Am. Arch., 1890, Fig. 2, page 2: Total length, 6 7-10 
inches; tine, 2% inches; greatest width, 14% inch; thickness 
not greater than 3-16 inch; weight 3% ounces avoirdupois; 











* Relics showing ground edges have been recovered of late years in various parts. 
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blade, slightly curved and a little bent to one side. The tine 
for insertion in handle has the extreme end bent over, a cir- 
cumstance noted in another knife of similar nature from nearly 
the same locality; possibly it was turned down to hold the 
handle on fast. The fold marks correspond to what Whittlesey 
calls flaws produced by cold hammering. It was found fifty 
years or so ago, near the Huron trail on the south bank of the 
falbot River, Balsoner P. O., Victoria County. Surface find. 

The other knite referred to is triangular in cross-section of 
blade, having a slight ridge on one side of the blade, the same 
side bent, and is more massive. These knives I have designated 
‘‘women’s crooked knives.” 

Fig. 2 is a knife of a different shape. This one is figured 
on page 55 “Arch. Rep., Ont.,” 1896-97. It has a straight- 
backed, pointed blade, with tine for insertion into a handle; 
total length, 8 1-10 inches; the tine being 24% inches; breadth, 
134 inch: average thickness, % inch; weight, 256 ounces 
avoirdupois. It is double-edged, the edges being bevelled 
down with grinding. It is a much finer specimen than that 
figured by Whittlesey on page 23, “ Ancient Mining.” Locality, 
Bexley I wp., Victoria County. It was found on surface of rock, 
right of way, Trent Canal, in 1896. Accidently blistered with 
bush fires. Of laminated or folded structure. Compare with 
Fig. 54a, page 256, Foster’s “ Prehistoric. Races of United 
States,” and Fig. 1, page 99, Short’s ‘North Americans of 
Antiquity,” minus the crook at the end of tine; also Fig. 2, 
plate II., “ Rep. Mus. Am. Arch.’ 1890. 

Fig. 3 is a spear head, with a wide and rather thin blade; 
sucketted, with a shoulder or transverse ridge in the socket to 
prevent the shaft from sliding through. Dimensions: Total 
length, 6% inches; socket, 24% inches; breadth, 154 inch, and 
3-16 thick through the slight ridge which extends longitudinally 
down the back, or opposite side to the socket, which gives the 
blade a slight triangular cross-section. This specimen is 
figured on page 25, “ Arch. Rep., Ont.,’”’ 1897-98, and of which 
Mr. Boyle says: “ Not many finds of native copper relics have 
been made north of Lake Simcoe. What we call a spear, is 
from Bexley Twp., but it may have beena knife, the purpose of 
which it would serve very much better. When fresh from the 
smith’s hands, this must have been a very beautiful object, the 
blade is quite thin (almost too much so for thrusting) and has 
been highly polished. The socket looks as if it had been 
shaped on a mandril.” Locality, Bexley P. O., N. Victoria. 
Surface find in 1897; being ploughed up near an ancient village 
site. Weight, 3% ounces avoirdupois. Similar to types figured 
by Foster, page 265, and Fig. 15, page 21, “Ont. Arch. Rep,” 
1892-93, which was found east of here; also, Fig. 1, plate III., 
“Rep. Mus. Am. Arch.,” 1890. The surfaces are much granu- 
lated, due to oxidation, and the shoulders are almost right- 
angled, 
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Fig. 4. This is a smaller sort of a spear, being narower, but 
of the same thickness as the preceding; it is much like a triangu- 
lar bayonet in cross-section, and altogether a handsome little 
weapon. Total length, 5 inches, of which the socket is 2% 
inches; breadth, 11-16 inch; thickness, 3-16 inch, the surface 
being much corrugated, and the shoulders rounded; socket 
unprovided with a transverse ridge, but formerly had a small 
tang at the proximal end, which turned inwards and answered 
the same purposes. The specimen is of very neat design and 
workmanship. Edges good and even, as in the preceding 
specimen, but shows no traces of grinding. Locality, Beaver- 
ton, Ontario. Surface find in 1897. Weight, 134 ounces avoir- 
dupois. One of the same pattern, but longer, was found north- 
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east of Toronto, and is figured page 56, “ Ont. Arch. Rep.” 
1887. Compare with Fig. 5, page 99, Short’s “ North Ameii- 
cans of Antiquity. 

Fig. 5. This is one of a type of implements that occurs in 
the Lake Superior District, near the Portage Ship Canal, accord- 
ing to information furnished by E. F. Wyman, of Chicago, but 
which has very few repr. sentatives recorded to date from the 
Province of Ontario. Two of these are so nearly alike to each 
other, that they may have been turned out by the same artificer, 
especially as both were found about sixty miles apart. 
Dimensions: Length, measured along the chord of the curve, 
11 inches, of which the tang is one inch; breadth at butt, 2% 
inches; at top, before it forms into the round point, one inch; 
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narrowest breadth of tang, % inch; uniform thickness a shade 
less than % inch, which dwindles to 1-16 inch at the top, and 
1-40 inch at the edge; weight, 734 ounces avoifdupois. This 
particular artifact, like its mate from Midland City (see page 
60, Fig. 145, “ Fourth Arch, Rep., Ont.,”’), “ is remarkable, not 
for its size alone, but for its curve aud its undulating or round- 
tooth edge”’ in the concave curve. The teeth number eleven, 
and are very distinct, with the exception of the two top ones, 
which are very faint; the thickness of the blade between the 
teeth is the same as the rest of the blade, showiug that the teeth 
were drawn out with a punch, or a hammer having a small, round 
pene, from the original curved back, by hammering on one side 
solely, making depressions which correspond to the rounded 
projections, and leaving the other side of the teeth in the same 
plane as that side. As the specimen is in excellent condition 
and the surface free from corrosion, the hammer or punch marks 
on the teeth are plainly discernable, and the teeth being drawn 
out to an edge form one-fortieth to one-twentieth of an inch in 
thickness. Structure laminated, as observed by told marks. 
This particular specimen differs from the Midland one—-which, 
by the way, was found in an ossuary containing no traces of 
European contact, and which was put at least 260 years old,— 
in being two inches shorter, having a rounder point, a square 
tang, instead of a tine, and a more tapering blade. Locality, 
Bexley, at a point one mile north of Huron trail and two miles 
west from the Lake; was found under a pine stump, about six 
years ago, the stump being burnt the annular rings could not 
be counted. 

It is difficult to comprehend how such unwieldy blades, 
with such small tangs, were fastened to handles. 

It may be as well to quote Mr. Boyle, curator Ontario 
Archzological Museum, on this particular class of implements: 


In any event the tool is a most remarkable proof of aboriginal skill. To 
produce from a rough piece of copper by hammering this long, broad and 
uniformly thick blade, would test the skill of a white workman with a kit 
of tools at his command. But the cesire to produce an impro: ed cutting- 
edge, as in this case, mikes it appear that the workman has merely 
attempted to imitate the natural or inevitable serrations consequent on 
flaking stones, especially those of a silicious nature, which were often used 
as files and saws. The cutting-bar of a mowing machine is constructed on 
the same principal, and hay knives and large bread knives are sometimes 
made with an undulatiag edge like that of Fig. 145. It is needless to say 
that all our cutting tools have bcen evolved from the flaxed flint of primeval 
man. 


Fig. 6, is a type of implement which might be called a 
flesher, and can be described as a thin, slender blade; slightly 
semi-circular; terminating in two tines, which are recurved over 
the back at a lesser degree than a right angle, and which were 
probably driven into a handle of wood or horn three or four 
inches long, like a modern hash knife. This is an improved 
form of the semi-circular slate knife, and, no doubt, evolved 
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from it, being admirably adapted for fleshing and cutting skins 
a la Esquimaux. There is a somewhat similar implement of 
copper in the Ontario Archzological Museum, but of decidedly 
more circular outline of blade, and minus recurved tines. 
Dimensions: Length of blade 3 3-5 inches; breadth, % inch; 
thickness, 1-16 inch; length of tines, 1 2-5 inch, which are 
slightly thicken than the blade; points of tines 2 2-5 inches 
apart; weight, 54 ounce avoirdupois. Laminated structure; 
slightly corroded surfaces. Locality, Eldon Township, Victoria 
County; right of way Trent Canal; found 8 feet deep in undis- 
turbed gravel; recent formation; 1808. 

This type occurs in Wisconsin and Michigan; one found last 
summer at two Rivers, Wisconsin, bears the identical outline. 
Several, quite similar to it, are in the possession of Mr. 
Wyman, of Chicago. Michigan lake shore has probably fur- 
nished more of this type than inland. 

Fig. 7. This is a mutilated specimen, and must have been 
unique when perfect. The portion presented is spatular and 
slightly turned up at the handle. The part that is missing 
(which was cut off) resembled a knife blade, but not very 
large. Dimensions: Width of spatula, 14% inch; thickness, 
1 16 inch, and is beaten very even; length, 24% inches. The 
edges in some places are much corroded. Present length of 
shank, 25% x 3-16 inches thick; circular cross-section. The sur- 
face is smooth, and shows but few corrugations; by examining 
with a glass a few faint “folds” may be seen, showing it to be 
of laminated structure. Surface find, in 1896. Locality, a 
short distance east of preceding specimen. These two were 
in the immediate vicinity of the Huron trail. The mutilation 
of specimens is much to be deplored and condemned. Culin 
mentions a spoon as one of a number of specimens from east 
Wisconsin (see “ Report Mus. Am. Arch.,” page 16), which 
may be similar. 

Fig. 8, though not coming from this particular section, but 
found in northwestern Ontario, is introduced here, as it resem- 
bles somewhat the long, double bitted chisels that occur here 
occasionally. Dimensions: Length, 10 9-lo inches; width, % 
inch in the middle, tapering to 9-16 inch at the bits; it is 7-16 
inch thick at the middle, gradually and evenly diminishing to 
bits; weight, 1834 ounces avoirdupois; oblong cross-section. 
This tool could be used either as a pick; as a double-bitted 
chisel, or asa spike. It is bruised at the bits and has a small 
piece knocked out of one corner. Unfortunately, it was acci- 
dently mutilated by the laborer with his axe, in removing it 
from its matrix under a spruce tree, in constructing a road. Its 
surface is corrugated and shows laminated structure. It was 
found about twenty-five years ago. Locality, Kaministignia 
River, near Fort William, Algonia. 
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COPPER RELICS FROM ONTARIO, 


[The copper tools described by Mr G. F. Laidlaw, as peculiar to Ontario, are now in the Museum of the Canadian Institue at Toronto, and besides 
them, severa! other: a drill, No. 144; chisel, No. 146; hand-knives, Nos. 147-48; should be compared with those described by Squier & Davis in “ Ancient 
Monuments.” ‘These «re arranged on the Plate in different groups, according to locality. The first group represents a series of relics from Wisconsin, 
conisting of three knives, Nos. 1,2 and 3; a socketed chisel, No. 4; two spear heads, Nos. 5 and 6; a lance head, No. 7; a drill, No. 8, and an arrow, No. 9. 
The second group represents two lance heads, Nos. 1 and 2; a knife, No. 3; a socketed chisel, No. 4, and an arrow, No.5. All found on the St. Lawrence at 
‘‘a picturespue point near the head of the first rapid.”” They were found by Dr. T. Reynolds, deposited fourteen feet below the surface, in a soil com- 
posed of fire clay and sand. A score of skeletons were found arranged around them, their feet pointing to the spot where they were placed. Nos. 
1 and 2 are spears about a foot in length. Nos. 3 rnd 5 are copper knives engraved one-half size. No. 4 is ten inches long; it has a socket for the 
reception of a handle. It may have been a chisel or gouge, or, perhaps a spade.” (‘Ancient Monuments,” p. 202.) The third group is composed of 
drills and gravers from southern Ohio. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are gravers, and were found in Mound City, near Chillicothe. No. 1 measures about eight 
inches in length. Nos. 3, 4 and 5 were discovered in making excavations near Marietta, Ohio.—Epiror’s Nore.] 
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COPPER RELICS FROM THE GREAT LAKE REGION. 
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THE HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE AND INDO-EUROPEAN 
AFFINITIES. 


BY THE REV. HERBERT H. GOWEN, F. R. G. S. 
Rector of Trinity Parish, Seattle, Wash. 
[A paper read before the Washington State Philological Association, May 25, 1808.] 


When the discovery was made that the Indo-European lan- 
guages (to use a term not then invented) were children of the 
same parent, a great service was rendered, not only to the science 
of comparative philology, but also, unconsciously, to humanity. 
It created a new feeling of brotherhood between Hindu, Greek 
and Anglo-Saxon, and made easier the breaking down of the 
barriers of caste. 

Likewise, we can conceive, particularly at the present time, 
that, if the borders of the accepted doctrine can be so enlarged 
as to take in, with Hindu, Greek and Teuton, the scattered 
tribes of Polynesia,—if it can be proved that one branch of the 
great Aryan family journeyed ever eastward to meet at last the 
relics of another branch which voyaged southward and east- 
ward, it will be easier to-day to welcome as fellow citizens the 
dusky children of Hawaii—recognized at last, not as aliens, but 
as long lost brethren of the same stock and blood. 

That the recognition of the Aryan origin of Polynesian 
islanders makes slow progress, is no argument against It. Iook- 
ing back at the older problem we marvel at the slowness which 
marks the discovery of the unity of the Indo-European tongues. 
The Jesuit fathers in India, Sir Wm. Jones, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooks and others had in their possession the facts on 
which the new doctrine was based, but refrained from drawing 
the legitimate inference. They had the key in their hands, but 
did not insert it in the lock. 

And, perhaps, a generation hence it will be equally a source 
of wonder that so many scholars of to-day should have 
remained blind to the fact that the material now in our hands 
renders it imperative to class the Polynesian dialects among 
those tongues which have an Aryan orgin. [lor a time, it 
appeared as though linguists were proceeding, step by step, in 
the right direction. 

Humboldt clearly established the fact that there was a cer- 
tain relationship between Malagasy, the East Indian and the 
Polynesian languages. Then came Bopp, with a foresight mar- 
vellous indeed, when we consider his limited acquaintance with 
Polynesian tongues, declaring that these are degraded forms of 
a once highly organized language, such as Sanscrit. Recogniz- 
ing the affinity between the two—outwardly so dissimilar—he 
came to the conclusion that Hawaiian (and kindred tongues) 
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were descended from the Sanscrit through the Malay, this latter 
being the corrupted child, the Polynesian being the still more 
corrupted grandchild. 

A little later, M. Gaussin, with fuller knowledge of the 
Polynesian, declared for the primitive character of Hawaiian, 
seeing that it presented the features of a language not in its 
dotage, but really in its infancy. From this time little was 
done to reconcile conflicting theories, till in 1885 Abraham 
Fornander, a Swede by birth, Hawaiian by his years of resi- 
dence and public service; a scholar, moreover, accomplished 
alikein Oriental and Polynesian philology, put forth his theory. 
which however much opposed by men like Whitney and Sayce, 
still, I venture to say, holds the field.* Fornander’s philological 
argument forms part of the case by which he attempts to prove 
(and has proved, I believe) the Aryan descent of the Poly- 
nesian race. 

Briefly put, he asserts that in the far off dawn of history 
there broke off from the parent stock on the Aryan highlands, 
not only westward roving tribes, the progenitors of the Celt, 
Teuton and Slav, but also tribes which journeyed to the south. 
One of the earliest of these, at an epoch long before the 
present Malay race inhabited the East Indian Archipelago, was 
the parent of the Polynesian. Bearing with them, not only the 
customs and language of the pre-Sanscrit Aryans, but also 
many of the myths and customs of the Cushite population with 
whom they had dwelt in close contiguity; they passed through 
the Indian peninsular; moved on to the islands; resided awhile 
in Java (a name they bore with them to Hawaii, which is really 
Hawa-iki, “little Java”), and in the course of centuries dis- 
tributed themselves among the various groups of islands in the 
Pacific. In the first century of our era the Pacific was entered 
from the Asiatic Archipelago, and colonies established in Fiji 
(only temporarily) and Samoa. In the fifth century the migra- 
tory movement reached Hawaii for the first time, and in the 
eleventh and succeeding centuries fresh colonies brought new 
blood and some new customs. From the thirteenth century 
onwards to 1778, the date of Cook’s discovery, with the excep- 
tion of a stray Japanese, and probably one or two Spanish 
ships, no intercourse was resumed with the outside world. 

The argument, of course, is a very wide one, and includes 
such lines of proof as the following : 


ist. The distribution of geographical names along the 
route of the assumed migration. In like manner, we might 
argue the history of American colonization from the English, 
French and Spanish names common in different parts of the 
continent. 


2nd. The argument flom comparative mythology, the cor- 





* The Polynesian Race, Its Origin and Migrations” by Abraham Fornander. In three 
volumes. Trubner & Co., London. 
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respondence between Hawaiian myths and those of the pre- 
Vedic and pre-Iranian Aryans subject to Cushite influence. 


3rd. The argument from customs and religious rites, such 
as the use of circumcision, the institution of caste, cities of 
refuge, lustral waters, methods of reckoning time, &c. 

4th. The argument from language, to which I confine my- 
self in this paper. 

The old theory of a Malayan origin is, as I have. already 
pointed out, refuted by one simple fact, viz.: that the Polynes- 
ian is more primitive than the Malayan. Dieffenbach says: 
“The Polynesian language is, in its whole tormation and con- 
struction, by far, more primitive than the Malayan and the rest 
of the Javano-Tagalo languages. It belongs to a primitive 
state of society.” It is generally recognized that all languages 
in their development proceed from the simple to complex, 
from the agglutinative to the inflexional. Opponents of the 
Aryan origin of Hawaiian have usually made the mistake of 
supposing that it was desired to prove the descent of an agglut- 
inative tongue, like Hawaiian, from a highly inflexional lan- 
guage, like Sanscrit. This would, of course, be absurd. What 
is contended for, is that from an equally agglutinative pre- 
Sanscrit tongue the migrants carried the language which they 
have maintained to the present day (phonetic decay apart) in 
its primitive simplicity. 

Max Miiller has told us of the earlier languages: “The 
original elements of the Aryan language consisted of open syl- 
lables of one consonant followed by one vowel, or of a single 
vowel.” Such is preeisely the present condition of Hawaiian, 
with this single qualification, that two or more vowels now often 
come together, on account of the elision of immediate conson- 
ants. This elision may be historically determined, and the 
rejected consonants are even yet distinguishable in the best 
native pronunciation. 


Before coming to the actual facts ofjthe.{[comparison,we 
have instituted, it may be well to refer to the objections of 
Sayce and Whitney. It is almost sufficient to say that their 
objections are due to unfamiliarity with the Polynesian side of 
the question. Sayce declares that “unless the grammar agrees, 
no amount of similarity between the roots of the two languages 
could warrant us in comparing them together,’and referring 
them to the same stock.” This may readily be granted. 
Nevertheless, there is no comparison necessary between 
Hawaiian and Sanscrit grammar. The comparison is between 
the grammar of Hawaiian and that of the pre-Vedic language, 
of which we may observe: (1) That it is unknown; (2) that it 
must have been primitive, like the Hawaiian, not inflexional, 
like the Sanscrit, and (3) that, so far as we may draw inferences 
from its later developments in the Indo-European languages, is 
quite in accord with the grammar of Hawaiian. 

Whitney’s objection is the merely general one, that it was 
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absurd and unscientific to prove identity of source from like- 
ness of sound. He asserts, rightly enough, that it would be , 
absurd to take the Polynesian ‘“‘ maka”—‘ an eye’”’—and on the 
strength of its resemblance to the modern Greek mati, claim 
community of origin, while forgetful that the latter is a cor- 
ruption of ommatni—“a little eye.” But there is no need to 
manufacture fictitious instances, and no one, but a tyro, would 
be likely to go to work after this fashion. Max Miiller’s axiom 
is sufficiently well-known: ‘ Sound etymology has nothing to 
do with sound,” and we might just as well adopt the process 
ridiculed by Swift, and interpret Achilles as ‘‘a kill ease,” or 
Alexander the Great as “all eggs under the grate.” If Whitney 
had carefully followed Mr. Fornander’s work he would have 
seen that the Hawaiian scholar was as scientific in his workman- 
ship, as the best comparative philologist of them all. 

To-day, I can but cover the ground he has traversed but 
slightly, though independently, in order to illustrate, not only 
the validity of the theory in question, but also the high import- 
ance of the subject as throwing light upon the original meaning 
of many Sanscrit roots, and as bearing, also, upon the history, 
date and conditions of the separation of the various members of 
the original Aryan stock. 

Bearing in mind Prof. Sayce’s warning, let us first consider 
the Grammar, then the Vocabulary—remembering at the same 
time that in tongues so primitive the grammar is but slight, the ») 
endings are unknown, and but little distinction is made between 
noun and verb. 





THe ArticLe.— Hawaiian: Ka, ke; the. Samoan: Ta.* Sans- 
crit: Tad. Greek: 6, 7, 76 (obsolete form ros, ry, ro). Latin: 
Iste, ista, istud. Gothic: Thata. Saxon: The, that. German: 
Das. 

The Hawaiian plural na is (according to Bopp) akin to the 

Sanscrit nana, various, and the Irish na, they. The na lamha, 

the hands, is strikingly like the Hawaiian for the same, na lima. 


ees 








THE VERB.— Out of many instances suggestirg comparison, I 
select the participial endings. 


(a) Present Participle-— Hawaiian: Ithus, moe, to sleep; 
moeana, sleeping. This is represented exactly by the 
Sanscrit,ana; Greek, ov; Latin, ans; Gothic, ands; Eng- 
lish, ing, with which the New Zealand enge is strikingly 
parallel. So in converting a verbal paticle into a noun 
substantive we have: Hawaiian: Moe, to sleep; moeana, 
a sleeping place; hanau, to bring forth; hanauana, a 
birth. Sanscrit: Luud, to be angry; krodana, anger; 
bud, to know; budana, teacher. 


ee — 
1 iy ese NTO et ec i a AEN ARIS 


is 


pena RA arene 


*It need scarcely be said that in all Polynesian tongues k, t,! and r are interchangeable; h 
is, also, represented in some groups by s. 
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(b) Past Participle-—-Hawaiian: Ia. Sanscrit: Ya—e.g., 
Hawaiian: Hana, to do; hanaia, done. Sanscrit: Yaj, 
to sacrifice; yajya, sacrificed. 


Pronouns.—Of these but one example, viz.: The first person 
singular. Hawaiian: Au, or owau. New Zealand: Ahau. 
Javanese: Aku. Sanscrit: Aham. Greek: éy#. Latin: 
Ego. Gothic: Ik. German: Ich. English: I. 


PREPOSITIONS.—In Hawaiian, roughly speaking, a, e and i. 
(a) A and o—of. Sanscrit: Apa. Greek: dré.. Latin: 
A, ab. Gothic: Af. English: Of. 
(b) E—out of. Sanscrit: A. Greek: é,é. Latin: E, ex 
(c) I—in, at, to. Sanscrit: —, to go (cf. Latin: Es, ire). 
Greek: é&v. Latin: In. Gothic: In. English: In. 


NuMERALS.—The numerals of a language always furnish inter- 
esting matter for comparison, and particularly here, as 
there are indications that the breaking off from the parent 
stock took place at a time when ‘t was unusual to count 
beyond five. A quaternary system was apparently in use at 
first, each four being a kauna, ortally. Then the doubled fist, 
or stretched out hand, representing five, became’ the tally, 
and this system became the common possession of Cushite, 
Aryan and P«lynesian. The Sanscrit five is panch, from the 
root “to spread out,” and signifies the hand with its fingers 
spread out. The Hebrew five is 2M from a root signify- 
ing (1) to double up the first; (2) toarm. The Hawaiian 
five is lima, the hand. The common origin of the simpler 
numerals is instantly seen 
One.—Hawaiian: Akahi. Sanscrit: Eka. Zingahi: Yek. 

Latin: Hic, this one. 

Two.—Hawaiian: Lua. New Zealand: Rua. Borneo, &c.: 
Dua. Sanscrit: Dvi. Persia: Du. Latin and Greek: 
Duo. Anglo-Saxon: Twa. English: Two. 

Three.— Hawaiian: Kotu. New Zealand: Toru. (Remem- 
ber k and t, and 1 and r are interchangeable.) Sanscrit: 
Tri. Greek: tpeés. Latin: Tres. Anglo Saxon: Thri. 

(According to Sayce, the idea is of a fresh effort beyond 
the simplest form of division—so akin to trans; Sans- 
crit: Trami, I pass beyond. ) 

Four.—Hawaiian: Ha. New Zealand: Wha. Tonga: Fa. 
Sanscrit: Chatur, or chatvar (evidently a compound 
word, chat-var, the former part denoting a tally, as in 
Latin quat-uor, and Gothic fid-var ) The radical in all 
seems to be the fa or va, our English four. 

Greater numbers than five were evidently out of the com- 
mon range of the primitive Hawaiians. Umi, ten, appeared so 
great that umiumi became the word for beard, denoting a vast 
number of hairs. Forty tens (400) was a lau, a word implying 
the innumberable leaves of the forest. Hunrdeds were not 
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used ti!l after the arrival of Captain Cook. NHanere being an 
imported word of comparatively recent date. 


VocaBULAky.— Coming to the Voczbulary, I select a few roots, 
not always the most striking, but the casiest to exhibit in a 
short paper, and including words more or less familiar to 
us all. 


I. 


6. 


Kanaka, a man, evidently a derivative from kane, man, 
and corresponding exactly to—Sanscrit: Janaka, from 
jan, to be burn. Greek: yiyvopa, yevos. Latin: Gigno, 
genus, gens. Anglo Saxon: Cyn. German: Kind, 
k6nig (not as Carlyle supposes from kenem, to know, but 
literally, the man). English: Kin, king. 

Alii, a chief (a consonant, k, lost between the two final 
words). New Zealand: Ariki. Sanscrit: Rij, for; raj, 
to reign. Latin: Rego, rex. Saxon: Rik. Irish: Righ, 
aking. English: Ric (in bishop-ric ). 

La, sun, light, day; lani, the heavens. New Zealand: Ra 
and rangi. Sanscrit: Laji, to shine. Greek: ¢Aeyw. 
Latin: Flagrare, flamma. (Perhaps it is m.re than a 
coincidence that ra is the word for sun in Chaldean and 
Egy ptian. ) 

Loha, to love (known best in the familiar greeting: 
aloha). Ncw Zealand: Aroha. Sanscrit: Lubh, to court; 
lobha, desire. Latin: Lubet, it pleases. Saxon: Lufian, 
to love. 

Kahu, to makea fire. Samoan: Tafu. Sanscrit: Tap, to 
heat. Zend: Tap. Greek: 6dazrw (originally to dispose 
of the dead by burning; now, to bury) rages. Latin: 
Tepeo, tepidus. 

Kama, to bind, tame. Fiji: Tama. Sanscrit: Dam, 
to tame. Greek: dapdlw, dapdw; ( perhaps dénu, to build, 
if building consisted first of tying materials together). 
Latin: Domo, domitus (cf. Fiji, tamata, tamed). Irish: 
Dainh, cattle. Anglo Saxon: Tam (tame), team. 

Ma, to grow, increase. New Zealand: Maha, many 
mnch. Sanscrit: Mah, to grow (cf. maha-rajah, great. 
rajah). Greek: péyas. Latin: Magnus. Anglo Saxon: 
Mara, more. Irish: Mor, great. 

Ma, the moon; more frequently as matamatama, moon- 
light. Sanscrit: Ma, to measure; mas, the moon. 
Greek: pv. Latin: Mensis, mensura. Anglo Saxon: 
Mona. English: Moon, month. 

Maka, the eye, face. (In other groups, mata.) San- 
scrit: Mukha, the face, month; e g., maka-muka, the 
crocodile; lit, big-mouth. Anglo Saxon: Muth, mouth. 
Mana, intelligence, mind; especially in compounds, e.g , 
hoo-mana, to worship; lit, to remind (tne gods); mana- 
mana, to remember. Sanscrit: Man, to think; manas, 
the mind. Zend: Manthra, an incantation. Greek: pavris, 
aseer. Latin: Mens. English: Man, mind. 
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11. Pa, anything flat, such as a board, a fence; secondarily, 
the idea of protector, as pa-pohaku, a stone fence. New 
Zealand: Pa,a stockade. Sanscrit: Pa, to protect. So 
our father; lit., the protector. 

12. Hope, the end of anything, the tail of a bird, result, con- 
sequence. (There is no more oft-repeated word in 
Hawaiian than mahope, bye and-bye.) Samoan: Sope, 
a lock of hair left as ornament. Sanscrit: Sap, to fol- 
low. Greek: érw and éroua; perhaps, éxicw and dmodev. 

13. Kata, to call. Samoan: Tala. Sanscrit: Kal, to sound. 
Greek: xadém. Latin: Calo,clamo. English: Tell, call. 

14. Pu, to blow; e. g., puhi, a shell trumpet, conch. Sanscrit: 
Pu, to blow; so to purify, pavana, the wind. Greek: Ilav. 
(as in myth of Pan and Syrinx, the wind and the reed). 
Latin: Poena, punishment (designed to purify, as castigo 
from castus); cf., also, farunus, fan, van. 

15. Apo,tocatch. Sanscrit: Ap,to obtain. Latin: Apiscor, 
capio. English: Hap. 

16. Hale,a house. Tonga: Fale. New Zealand: Whare. 
Sanscrit: Vri, to cover; varana, an enclosure. Zend: 
Ware, enclosure. Persian: Warah,a house. Irish: Forus, 
a dwelling place. 

To these may be added by way of note: 

17. Waha,to carry. Sanscrit: Vah,tocarry. Latin: Veho. 

18. Pau, finished. Greek: zavw, to make to cease. 

19. Paka, dropping of rain on roof. Sanscrit: Pat, to fall. 
Greek: raracow, ratrw, patter. 

20. Wai, water, in older form probably wati, wati. Sanscrit: 
Vadhu, a river. Germen: Wesser. English: Water. 

21. Hiki, to go to. Samscrit: “Etum” (Inf.), to go. 
Greek: ixveopat, ik, 

22. Ola, to live. Greek: édos, whole, hale Latin: Salvus. 

23. Mele, song, chant, like Greek pédos, and Norse mal. 
Probably akin to Sanscrit omri, to remember. 


These are but instances of which many more may be worked 
out from the pages of Judge Fornander’s learned work. To 
that mine of research, while working xt the same time inde- 
pendently, I am deeply indebted, and with the hope that my 
paper may suggest to other a very fruitful line of research and 
study, bave ventured to bring forward my humble contribution 
to the great science of comparative philology. 
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. RELICS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


In treating of the Cliff-Dwellers, we have thus far given 
much more attention to the architectural structures than we 
have to their relics, for we find in them distinguishing traits, 
which enable us to identify the culture, progress and history 
of this peculiar people. There are, however, some advantages. 
in studying the relics of the Cliff-Dwellers and making them a 
source of information, about their history and social status; 
the chief of which is that the relics are now gathered into 
museums and subjected to the inspection of all the visitors, 
and so presented to the public that specialists have an oppor- 
tunity of studying them at their leisure. 

Great care will, however, be necessary to distinguish these 
relics from those of the wild tribes who have continued to 
dwell in that vicinity since the departure of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
and who have left their relics mingled near the ancient habita- 
tions, and sometimes in the very midst of the ruins. This is 
not always easy to do, for there is far more similarity between 
the relics of the two classes of people, than between the struc- 
tures; the structures having been made of entirely different 
material,— wood and bark used by the wild tribes, but stone 
and adobe by the Cliff-Dwellers; while the relics of the wild tribes 
and Cliff-Dwellers were made of all kinds of materials—-wood, 
stone, shells, bones and pottery, and it is difficult to distinguish 
between those of one class and those of another. It is hardly 
expected that the ordinary observer will be able to distinguish 
between these relics as they are gathered into museums and col- 
lections, and say which belonged to the wild hunters, who have 
continued to roam in the same region, and which to the Cliff- 
Dwellers,nor can it be expected that he will be able to distinguish 
between the pottery and other relics of modern Pueblos and the 
ancient people; yet it is important that this should be done, for 
by this means, do we determine the difference between the 
condition of the later and that of the earlier and less known 
people. 

We may say that the early explorers who visited the pueblos, 
and especially those who went into the midst of the cliff 
dwellings, were more careful than some of the later explorers 
and relic hunters, and were able not only to distinguish between 
the two classes—the ancient and modern,—but also able to 
point out the tribal distinctions by examination of the weapons, 
implements, peculiarities of dress and ornaments, and say 
whether they belonged to Utes, Navajos, Mojaves, Pimas, 
Papagoes, or other tribes which roamed through the region 
after the American explorations began. 
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It is not expected that any ordinary white man will be as 
discriminating as the aborigines are themselves, tor this would 
require almost a life-time of familiarity with the relics and long 
training, for which few have the opportunity. Still, it is the 
work of the archzologist to approximate this skill and learn to 
distinguish the relics which belong to the different tribes, 
whether found in the fields or gathered in the museums, and 
recognize the tribal lines and different periods represented by 
the specimens. Mr. Barber says: 


Each distinct Indian tribe possesses its individual characteristics and 
peculiarities, different from all others; and, although neighboring tribes may 
resemble each other in certain mutual, well-established customs, there are 
always minor points of difference in language, habits, the forms of warfare, 
or peculiarities of dress; and by these points an individual Indian may be 
recognized as belonging to a certain tribe, even should the observer be not 
sufficiently familiar with the savage physiognomy to class him by his facial 
characteristics. Among themselves, Indians possess a remarkable degree 
of discernment, being able to detect the most minute shades of difference 
in well-known objects, so that one can determine unerringly to what tribe 
another may have belonged, from the sight of a single impression of a 
moccasined foot in the soil. So great is their acuteness of vision and pro- 
ficiency in the interpretation of signs, that they readily distinguish objects 
and their kind at a great distance, when unaccustomed eyes can discover 
nothing. To the eye of the unexperienced in such matters, a stone arrow 
head, in whatever section of the West it may have been picked up, would 
present the appearance simply of an Indian relic; but when exposed to the 
gaze of a warrior, it is immediately recognized as having been used by a 
certain tribe. This is more wonderful. for the reason that stone weapons 
have entirely disappeared from among them, The stone heads, which were, 
perhaps, fashioned more than half a century ago, being now replaced by 
iron-pointed arrows, fastened on the wooden shaft.* 


To these explorers great credit is due, not only on this ac- 
count, but because they carried on their explorations under great 
difficulties and amid danger of attacks from the wild tribes of 
savages. It is, however, worthy of notice that very few of 
these early explorers spent any time in digging for relics, and 
their finds were such as could easily be gathered from the 
midst of the cliff dwellings, while some of the later explorers 
spent more time in this way, and were able to bring away 
large and valuable collections. 

In giving the description of the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics, we 
shall refer to these explorers and rely upon their testimony, 
especially that which relates to the difference between the 
relics of the Cliff-Dwellers and those of the wild tribes, and 
between the relics of the ancient Cliff-Dwellers and the modern 
Pueblos, and so make a double line of comparison. We shall 
first take the different districts which were occupied by the 
Cliff-Dwellers and notice the localities from which the relics 
were gathered, and learn from them about their distribution. 
We shall next consider the characteriStics of the relics which 
were found in these districts, and compare them with those 
which belong to the Pueblos, and notice the changes which 





#“ Language and Utensils of the Modern Utes,” by E. A. Barber. 
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have appeared in them. We shall, in the last place, take the 
relics which belong to different regions, and which indicate 
different periods of occupation, and so find out the changes 
which occurred in the history of the Cliff-Dwellers themselves 
and recognize the different grades of culture which are mani- 
fest in the relics. 

I. We shall first speak of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Dwellers’ relics. There are several distinct districts which may 
be ascribed to the Cliff- Dwellers, and from which Cliff-Dwellers’ 
relics have been gathered. These districts may be classified in 
the order of their discovery, as follows : 

(1) Those situated along the San Juan, especially in the 
Mancos Cafion; (2) those on the Rio de Chelley; (3) those 
on the Rio Verde. To these should be added the relics from 
different districts where pueblos are situated, viz.: (4) The 
pueblos of the Tusayans; (5) the Zuni pueblo, including Acoma; 
(6) the pueblos on the Rio Grande from Taos to Socorro; (7) 
the cave dwellings in Potreros west of the Rio Grande, near 
Cochiti; (8) the region along the Gila and the valley of the 
Sonora. The relics from these different districts taken together, 
form a most unique and interesting series, and one worthy of 
study, for they indicate a condition of society and stage of art 
which is peculiar and which is found nowhere else.* 

The number of relics which have been gathered is astonish- 
ing. Nearly all the museums of this country abound wiih large 
collections, and yet the supply is by no means exhausted, for 
new localities are being constantly visited and the old and 
ruined pueblos are yielding new and interesting supplies. 

The cliff dwellings proper are all situated on the northern 
and western borders of the Pueblo region, but they are so near, 
that the relics gathered from them seem to partake of the same 
characteristics, though the ancient specimens shade into the 
modern, so that it is difficult-to distinguish between the two. 
It is, however, the testimony of all that the corrugated and 
black and white ware are found in the caves and cliff dwellings 
and in the ruined pueblos, and indicate that a population once 
spread over the entire region, which used this kind of pottery 
almost exclusively. Much of the decorated pottery is of a 
later origin. 

1. We shall begin with the relics which were discovered in 
the vicinity of the San Juan and its tributaries, and especially 
those which were found in the Mancos Cafion. Various parties 
have entered this region and gathered relics from the cliff 
dwellings. Among these, we may mention first, the gentlemen 
who accompanied the Hayden survey in 1874 and 1876, viz.: 
Mr. W. H. Jackson, Mr.W. H. Holmes and Mr. E. A. Barber; 








_.* This division of the territory from which relics have been gathered is about the same as that 
laid down in the map, as indicating the different clusters or groups of cliff dwellings and pueblos, 
though there is no attempt to indicate the tribal lines. 


+ Their reports are attended with various cuts which give an idea of the stone relies, pottery 
and its decorations! We take pleasure in referring to these cuts. 
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next Mr. F. H. Chapin, of Hartford, and Dr. Birdsall, of New 
York City, who between 1890 and 1893 explored the ruins in 
Mancos Cafion, and who published descriptions of the relics 
and the cliff dwellings in various publications, among which, 
the chief was THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. Mr. Chapin 
also published a book called, “The Land of the Cliff- 
Dwellers.” This contains a map of the Mesa Verde region,* 
with the cafions plainly marked upon it; also, a large 
number of photographic views of the cliff dwellings and their 
relics. The next to enter the field was Mr. Nordenskjold, who 
spent considerable time measuring and surveying the cliff- 
dwellings and excavating for relics, and who afterwards pub- 
lished in Stockholm, Sweden,a magnificent work, in quarto form, 
which was written in English and Swedish and contained many 
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REGION WHERE THE CLIFF DWELLINGS WERE FIRST DISCOVERED. 


photographic plates. The other parties in the field about the 
same time, who were collecting relics for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, spent their time mainly in a general ransacking 
of the region for relics, and made no note of the particular 
locality from which they were taken. These collections are 
not without value, for they contain many rare specimens of 
decorated pottery, also, many wooden implements, specimens 
of textile fabrics, a large number of stone relics, many mum- 
mied skeletons, which showed the physical characteristics of 
the Cliff-Dwellers themselves. Their collections were valuable 
in awakening attention to the Cliff-Dwellers, and giving many 





* This map shows the location of the ruins of Aztec Springs, described by Holmes, Jackson 
ard Barber; also of the Cliff House described by Nordenskjold; also of the Sandal Cliff House 
in Azowitz Canyon, near which the Wetherells gathered so many relics. 
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new ideas to the specialist; but they can not be relied upon, 
inasmuch as they were not accompanied with any. definite 
descriptions, and the localities of the finds still remain uncertain. 

It was through the unscientific collectors that certain relics 
which evidently belong to Ute Indians, and consist of rude wil- 
low cradles and wooden slings with cotton cord attached to 
them, have found their way into museums and are placed along- 
side of Cliff-Dwellers’ relics, because they were gathered from 
near cliff dwellings. We may say, however, that the relics 
which were gathered by the Wetherell Brothers, and which were 
placed in the museum in Denver, were much more carefully 
exhumed, and, perhaps, can be pronounced as genuine Cliff- 
Dwellers’ relics. 

The following is the description of them by Mr. F. H. 
Chapin. He says: 


They commenced their excavations in the first cliff house in Mancos 
Canyon, called “ Sandal Cliff House.’ They followed up the digging, and 
were very successful. They discovered one hundred sandals, some in good 
condition, others old and worn out; a string of beads; a pitcher full of 
squash seeds, and a jug with pieces of string passing through the handles. 
This jug was filled with corn, well.shelied, with the exception of two ears. 
They excavated a perfect skeleton, with even some of the toe nails remain- 
ing; it had been buried with care in a grave, two and one-half feet wide, six 
feet long and twenty inches deep. _A stone wall was upon one side, and 
the bottom of the grave was fin'shed with smooth clay. The body lay with 
the head to the south, and face to the west. It was wrapped in a feather 
cloth, and then laid in matting. Buried with it was a broken jar, a very small 
unburned cup, a piece of string made from hair, and one wooden needle. 

Next to the wall mentioned above, was found the body of an infant, 
which was dried and well preserved, hke a mummy. It was wrapped in 
thin cloth, that was once feather cloth, and encasing all was willow matting, 
tied securely with yucca strings,* 


2. The relics which were gathered from the Rio de Chelley 
are next to be considered. This region was visited successively 
by General Simpson in 1849, Mr. W. H. Jackson in 1876, Mr. 
F. T. Bickford in 1890, and Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff in 1895. The 
cliff dwellings were measured and the relics described. The 
Navajos were the occupants of the region, but they dwell in 
hogans or huts. They were formerly hunters, but are now shep- 
herds. They have no permanent villages, though they cultivate 
the soil in the valleys during the summer, and during the winter 
make their homes in the mountains. They are known as a 
strong, athletic and finely-formed tribe, and are distinguished for 
their skill in blanket weaving and in the manufacture of metal 
relics, and especially for their wonderful sand paintings. Their 
pottery is of an inferior character, and their relics, though 
superior to those of the Utes, are not as varied or as well 
wrought as those of the Cliff-Dwellers, who preceded them. 
It is comparatively easy to draw the line between the two 
classes, for the earlier people were agriculturists and led a 
sedentary life, and their pottery and relics were such as the agri- 





*“* The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers,” by F. H. Chapin; page 160. 
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cultural people of the entire region were accustomed to use. 
The distinction between the two classes of people may also be 
recognized in the traditions which are still extant. 

The Navajos nave a very remarkable myth or tradition, 
called the “ Mountain Chant,” which describes the introduction 
of sand painting. It contains a description of the adventures 
of a hunter, who was taken captive by a Ute; every part of the 
story has reference to tents of hunters and to the experiences 
which hunters have among the mountains, and the haunts of 
the animals, with which hunters become familiar. No such 
myth exists among the Pueblos, for all of their mythology is 
connected with the scenes of agriculture, and their ceremonies 
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PUEBLO AT EPSOM CREEK. 





have reference to nature powers and the rain gods, rather than 
the mountain divinities. The relics and pottery ornaments con- 
tain symbols which illustrate the two classes of myths. 

3. The cliff dwellings of the Rio Verde were first brought 
to light by the guide Leroux, who attended Colonel Ewbank in 
his explorations in 1849. They were afterwards visited by Dr. 
W. J. Hoffman in 1877, and Dr. Edgar A. Mearns in 1884 and 
1890; and those at Red Bank not far from the Rio Verde were 
visited by Mr, J. Walter Fewkes in 1895. 

It was in this vicinity that Dr. Hoffman discovered Monte- 
zuma Castle and the remarkable depression in the rocks which 
is called Montezuma Wells. In both of these localities the 
Cliff-Dwellers evidently made their homes, for there are many 
caves and ruined cliff dwellings, which indicate long periods of 
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occupation. The especial attraction of the latter place was the 
bountiful supply of water from the so-called wells. The 
description by Dr. Hoffnfan is as follows: 


Montezuma Wells is so called from the fact that it is an oblong depres- 
sion, about sixty or seventy feet deep, having perpendicular walls, at the 
bottom of which is a deep spring or clear water. The excavation is about 
100 yards in its greatest diameter, and about sixty yards in its lesser, 
There is but one point from which a descent can be made, and which pass- 
age is guarded by small cliff dwellings. In the various depressions, these 
small habitations are located, giving the place a very singular appearance. 
From the base of the depression on the eastern side, there is a narrow and 
low tunnel, leading out to banks of. Beaver Creek a distance of about sixty 
or eighty feet. The settlement within this natural enclosure was, no doubt, 
a retreat in times of danger, as the sloping surface receding from it is cov- 
ered with ruins of former structures, over the remains of which, and 
throughout considerable surface beyond, the soil is covered with numerous 
fragments of beautifully glazed and incised pottery. Flint and carnelian 
flakes, weapons and other remains occur in considerable quantities. The 
land surrounding this locality is excellent for agricultural purposes, and it 
appears to have been at one time under cultivation. Wherever one turns, 
scattered pieces of pottery are visible; giving either proof of a very large 
settlement, or one that lasted for many years. 


They were almost identical in form, style and material with 
these which Mr. Cushing obtained from the Casa Grande of the 
Salt River. There were certain relics which show that the 
social status was essentially the same. He says: 


The walled buildings are of two kinds—those occupying natural hollows 
or cavities, and those built in exposed situations. The former, whose walls 
are protected by sheltering cliffs, are sometimes found in almost as perfect 
a state of preservation as when deserted by the builders, unless the torch 
has been applied. The latter, of Pueblo style of architecture, usually occu- 
pying high points and commanding a wide extent of country, are in a 
ruined state, although the walls are commonly standing to the height of one 
or more stories, with some of the timbers intact. 

Another, and very common form of dwelling, is the caves, which are 
excavated in the cliffs by mezns of stone picks or other implements. They 
are found in all suitable localities that are contiguous to water and good 
agricultural land, but are most numerous in the vicinity of large casas 
grandes. Most of them are in limestone cliffs, as the substratum of sand- 
stone is not as commonly exposed in the canyons and cliffs, but many cavate 
dwellings are in sandstone. 

The additional remains observed by me are mounds in the vicinity of 
ancient dwellings, extensive walls of stone and mortar, large quantities of 
stone implements and fragments of broken pottery, acequias or irrigating 
ditches, ancient burial grounds, and hieroglyphic inscriptions on stones and 
cliffs—the last two to be doubtfully referred to the cliff-dwellers. 


4and 5. The relics from the Tusayan Pueblos, as well as 
those from Zuni, have been described by nearly all the explorers, 
Colonel Simpson, W. H. Holmes, F. H. Cushing, James Steven- 
son, J]. Walter Fewkes and others. Mr. Holmes has described 
those gathered from near St. George, Utah, nearly 300 miles 
west of the Rio Mancos. He says: 

The most notable collection of coiled ware ever yet made in any one 


locality is from a dwelling site tumulus, near this place. The shapes of 
the corrugated relics are of the simplest kinds. The prevailing forms 
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correspond very closely with the Cliff House specimen illustated in the cut. 
The region now inhabited by the Pubelo tribes, seems to have been a favor- 
ite residence of ancient people. Ruins and rgmains of ceramic art may be 
found at any time, and it is a common thing to find ancient vessels in the 
possession of Pueblo Indians. This is especially true of the Zunis and 
Moquis, from whom considerable collections have been obtained. It seems 
unaccountable that so large 
a number of ancient vessels 
should be preserved, but 
many have been picked up 
by the later Pueblo tribes 
and put away for special use, 
or, probably, as heirlooms. 
Besides the archaic white 
ware and its closely asso- 
ciated red wz.re; the Prov- 
ence of Tusayan furnishes 
two or three distinct varie- 
ties, which are apparently 
confined to limited districts. 
There are few better ¢€x- 
amples of the skill and 
good taste of the ancient 
potter than a bowl, the 
upper part of which is 
painted a bright red, bor- 
dered in black, with fine 
VASE FROM THE TUSAYAN PUEBLOS. white stripes, a globular 
vase, with an ornamented 
surface, separated into two parts by vertical panels. A vessel, shown above, 
is from the Tusayan province. The whole decoration consists of interlink: d 
meander united; not arranged in belts, but thrown together in a careless 
manner across the body of the vase. A superb vessel is a typical example 
of the work of the ancient potters of Cibola. In form it falls a little short 
of pertect symmetry. A similar vase from Zuni 1s illustrated in the cata- 
logue. The ornament consists of three zones, a band of step figures about 
the neck, the handsome meander chain with twisted links upon the 
rounded collar, and a broad band of radiating meanders encircling the 
body.* 





6and 7. In reference to the relics from the Rio Grande, 
from the caves among the Potreros, and from the pueblos on 
the Chaco, Mr. A. F. Bandelier has furnished the most 
information. He says: 


The pottery is mostly evenly glazed. The potsherds are of the older 
kind—black with white decorated lines, and corrugated. 

There were three distinct epochs of occupation, the most recent of which 
was by the Queres. On the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of Bernalilio, the pot- 
tery is of the glazed type and with decorations; but the common cooking 
pottery—plain black—was also well represented. Much obs‘dian, moss 
agate, chips of flint and lava, broken metals, and a few bits of turquoise 
were the other objects lying on the surface. The pottery of the Chaco ruins 
decidedly of the ancient type, and no specimen of glazed ornamentation has 
been found in that vicinity. In the valley of San Mateo, the specimens of 
pottery were very remarkable. 

I was greatly surprised, however, at seeing the specimens of pottery 
which the excavations had yielded. I can safely assert that, in beauty and 
originality of decoration, they surpass anything which I have seen north, 
west and east of it in the Rio Grande valley and around the Salines. There 





*Fourth Aunual Report Ethnological Bureau,” pp. 333-345. 
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were among them bowls of indented pottery, one-half of their exterior 
being smooth and handsomely painted and decorated with combinations of 
the well-known symbols of Pueblo Indian worship. On another specimen, 
I noticed handles in the shape of animal heads. Such specimens are quite 
rare. The shape of the vessels did not differ from those which other ruins 
and even the Pueblos of to-day afford. It was only the decoration, and 
especially, the painting, that attracted my attention. Mr. Lummis speaks 
of other objects—shell beads, stone axes, hammers, metals and arrow heads. 


8. As to the relics on the Gila, Mr. Bandelier says: 


The pottery on the upper Gila is like that which I found on the Rio 
Grande at San Diego. It is different from the pottery of the Salines, and 
has marked resemblance to potsherds from eastern Arizona and we 5 seo 

etter 


those from the Sierra Madre, Casa Grandes in Chihuahua, althoug 
in material and more elaborately decorated with a 
greater variety of shades, the same fundamental pat- 
terns underlie the decorations, as in Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and on the Rio Grande; in short, every- 
where where Pueblosare found, Itis Pueblo pottery, 
in the widest sense of the term, as well as in its nar- 
rowest acceptance. The basis for the decoration is 
always the well-known religious symbols of Pueblo 
ritual, only more elaborately and tastefully combined 
and modified. We recognize the clouds, the earth, 
rain, the “double line of life,” but there is a progress 
in execution, as well as in combination of the figures. WATER JAR.* 
Only near Casas Grandes do we find a decided im- 

provement in the form of the hand-mills or metates. Those on the Mimbres 
«nd its vicinity are as rude as any further south. The same may be said of 
mortars and pestles, which are sometimes decorated with attempts at the 
carving of animal forms. Trinkets and fetiches seem to be the same every- 
where as far as latitude of 29°. Of textile fabrics, cotton has not been 
found on the upper Gila, as far as I know, but the yucca has played a great 
role in dress and fictile work. Mats of yucca, plaited kilts of the same 
material, resembling those described as worn by the Zunis three centuries 
ago, sandals and yucca thread (pita) have been found in sheltered ruins. 
In a cave village on the upper Gila. I noticed a piece of rabbit fur twisted 
around a core of yucca thread. Of such strips the rabbit mantles of the 
Mogquis, wbich Fray Marcos heard of, and was, of course, unable to under- 
stand, were made, and are made at this day. Turquoise beads are not un- 
frequently met with, associated with shell beads.t 





II. We turn from the subject of the distribution of relics, 
to consider their characteristics. We have already said that 
the relics of the Cliff Dwellers resemble those of the Pueblos 
of the more ancient type. Together they constitute a very 
unique series. They are, in fact. as unique as are the relics of 
the Lake Dwellings in Switzerland, but instead of belonging to 
the borders of the neolithic and bronze age, as they do, they 
constitute a subdivision of the neolithic age. The relics of the 
Mound-Builders make a subdivision on the one side, and 
those of Mexico and the far southwest a subdivision on the 
other side. The relics from the tribes of the northwest and 
those of the Canadian tribes of the northeast, also make other 
subdivisions of the same age. The Cliff-Dwellers’ relics are so 





*The ornamentation and shape of this vessel show much taste. 


+ Paper of the Archzological Institute of America—Amenican Series, 1892; pp. 350-352; by 
A. F. Bandelier. 
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marked in their characteristics that they can be easily recog- 
nized in any museum or large collection, even if they are not 
placed in separate rooms. 

They are very instructive, as they suggest a stage of pro- 
gress and cultural condition which was distinctive. ‘They indi- 
cate a peaceful and sedentary life, as a large number of them 
consist of implements which were used in industrial pursuits; 
the pottery exceeding in number and interest, all other speci- 
mens. They may be divided into several classes, as follows: 
1. Those which were made of stone, whether used as:weapons 
of war, for industrial pursuits, or for domestic purposes. 2. 
Those which were wrought from wood, the most of them 
being implements which were used in agriculture; others, arti 
cles used for weaving and other domestic;purposes. 3. Those 
which were made of shell, turquoise, and other material, and 
used for personal ornament. 4. The;pottery which is found 
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in great quantities, great varieties of shape, and in many pat- 
terns. 5. Textile fabrics, which are of two or three classes: (1) 
Those made from wood, such as willow and bark; (2) those 
made from yucca and other plants—especially cotton; (3) those 
made from feathers and skins of animals. It will be interest- 
ing to take up these different classes of relics and examine 
them in turn. 

1. We begin with the stone relics which were used for 
ordinary purposes, and mention first those discovered near the 
cliff dwellings of the San Juan. There are many weapons of 
war and the chase among the relics, such as arrow heads, spears, 
lance heads, darts, battle axes, tomahawks and arrow polishers 
or straigtheners. Mr. Barber says: 


The great number of war arrows are undoubtedly of Ute origin, having 
been projected into the midst of the ancient towns, but some, at least, are 
the productions of the beseiged, although they were eminently a peaceful 
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people. We would not expect to discover these weapons of the Pueblo 
race, however, immediately under the walls of their own buildings but 
rather further out on the plains. The majority of our specimens were 
found in the close neighborbood of the mural remains. 


It is undisputable that great battles have been fought here. 
Among the relics of battles are the barbed arrow heads, which 
were used as missiles; many of which were probably shot from 
the loop hole forts by the warriors who were stationed there to 
watch against the approach of enemies. The arrow heads are 
particularly noticeable on account of their delicacy, perfection, 
symmetry, diminutiveness and exquisite coloring. We first 
find them varying from less than half an inch in length to three 
inches. The materials are of agate, jasper, chalcedony, flint, 
carnelian, quartz, sandstone, obsedian, si'icified and agatized 
wood. Sometimes we find a beautiful transparent amber-colored 
chalcedony specimen; again, a flesh-colored 
arrow head made of agatized wood; .and 
another of a pea-green tint, red jasper, flint 
of every shade and color. According to 
form, they may be classified into nine divis- 
ions: (1) leaf shaped; (2) triangular; (3) in 
dented at the base; (4) stemmed; (5) barbed; 
(6) beveled; (7) diamond shaped; (8) oval 
shaped; (9) shape of a serpent’s head. The 
leaf shaped occur more numerously at a dis- 
tance from the ruins on the plains, where 
they have been employed in the slaying of 
game, but the barbed near the cliff dwellings. 
The smaller variety of axes may have been 
used as tomahawks. Household implements 
were more widely distributed than the AXE. 
weapons. They were scattered through all 
the ruins; the majority crudely made, but some of them 
smoothly polished and ground to a cutting edge. A number 
of forms of hammers and mauls were discovered, varying in 
weight from a few ounces to twenty-five pounds. They were 
usually made of compact sandstone, and were cylindrical with 
the groove of the handle extending around the circumference 
at one end. The heavy mauls must have required more than 
one pair of hands to wield them. Some of the hammers were 
ovoid, with the groove extending around the centre, so that 
either side could be used at will. 





Numerous serrated implements were picked up among the debris of 
the ruins, of different sizes and fornis, which were evidentlv intended for 
sawin?. The fragments of some indicated that the entire instrument had 
b2en several inches in length, and one inch or so broad. One, however, 
was a circular stone, of a bright green color, in which the entire circumfer- 
ence (with the exception of a small arc) had been toothed or chipped. This 
was probably used in the same manner as the straight saws, being held 
between the finger and the thumb. 

Chisels, awls, borers and rimmers o-cur in abundance, The chisels or 
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pointed tools were probably used in chipping out hieroglyphics. The awls, 
borers and rimmers were employed in perforating skins, wood, stone, etc. 

Stone mortars are rare in a state of entirety, yet we found many frag- 
ments scattered over the plains and through the canyons. The prevailing 
material seems to have been sandstone Pestles are very rarely seen. 
However in the Moqui village, I observed several stone mortars. some eight 
or ten inches in diameter, with their accompanying pestles, which had been 
placed on the house tops; and I was told that they had not been in use for 
many years, having descended with man, old stone implements from the 
forefathers of the tr’be, 

One of the most common objects to be found in and about the crumb- 
ling buildings is the millstone or me/ate, and with it the corn grinder. Lieut. 
Emory says of the ancient remains along the Gila River: ‘ Theimplements 
for grinding corn. and the broken pottery, were the only vestiges of the 
mechanical arts which we saw amongst the ruins, with the exception of a 
tew ornaments, principally immense well-turned beads, the size of a hen's 


egg.’ * 





AXES OE CLIFF-DWELLERS,. 


Mr. Nordenskjold discovered stone relics among the cliff 
dwellings which should be classed with the implements and 
weapons. At Mug House he found skinning knives made of 
quartzite, also drills and stone axes; at Kodak House, a flint 
knife of black slate, arrow head and spear head, scalper, a metate 
made of brown sandstone, large stone hammer, a large rough- 
hewn circular mortar, rounded stones used for grinding, and 
long flat disks of wood, baskets of woven yucca, made water 
tight and coated on the inside; gourds and squashes, mats made 
of withes split and held together by cords of yucca, snow 
shoes and pieces of cotton cloth. 

For the sake of comparison, we turn to the stone relics of 
the Pueblos. They were mainly relics designed for industrial 
and domestic purposes. They consist of hammers, mauls, 
stone axes, knives, saws, chisels, darts, rimmers, borers, scrapers 








*“* American Naturalist,” 1877. 
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or tleshers, mortars, pestles, mill stones, metates, grinders, 
arrow polishers, perforated stones for drawing out sinew, 
gauges, and pounders. These resemble the stone relics found 
in other parts of the country, and especially those found 
among the Pueblos. 

A very large collection of them has been gathered in the 
National Museum. Catalogues have been published at differ- 
ent times. That which was prepared in 1879 by Mr. James 
Stevenson, and published in 1881, is, perhaps, the earliest and 
most reliable. We give a plate* on which the axes are repre- 
sented, taken from this report. Of these, Mr. Stevenson says:t 


No. 42257 is a grooved axe of basalt, the only specimen of this par- 
ticular form in the collection. 

No. 42208 is a large stone celt of 
coarse san istone, shaped like a wedge. 
It is about ten inches long, has four 
flat sides, and may have been a 
grinder. Its surface is quite rough 
and pitted. 

No. 42337 1S a grooved maul of 
compact sandstone, almost round. 
Several such specimens were col- 
lected. They have been better pre- 
served than the axes, as their shape 
adapts them to grinding food, hence 
they were not used for splitting or 
cutting. , 

No. 42213 isa water-worn boulder 
of quartzite, grooved around the 
center. 

The axes on the plate are of the 
ordinary form, and show much use, 
The metate, shown on page IIo, is of 
the ordinary kind. Many such mills or 
metates are found in nearly every 
pueblo. The different apartments 
were designed to hold the meal as MORTAR AND PESTLE, 
it grew finer under the grinding 
process. Mortars and pestles are also common. 





Mr. Stevenson described a paint mortar, gathered at Zuni, 
with a pestle made from a quartz pebble; another, made of 
sandstone, with a square pestle, designed to move backward 
and forward, instead of up and down and around. Anothér 
mortar is represnted in the cut with a pestle inside of the mor- 
tar. The pestle has a pit hole in its side, which was designed 
to hold the pigment after it was ground, which was used with a 
brush for decorative purposes. The cup and pestle were found 
together. Besides these relics, there are many idols, or images, 
which represent the fetiches, or gods, of the Pueblos. These 
are made in the shape of animals, such as the wolf, bear, 
panther, eagle and mole. They sometimes have arrows bound to 





*See page 110. The numbers refer to the catalogue number of the museum. 
+See Second Annual Report Bureau Ethnology, 1881, pp. 330-465. 
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them.* They form an interesting series which show the religious 
superstition of the people. The plate, which is taken from the 
Report of the Ethnological Bureau 1881, illustrates this. Mr. 
Cushing has described them and their uses. 

2. All ofthe explorers have spoken of the mechanical tools 
which are found among the cliff dwellings, though some of them 
were at a loss to know to what use they were put. Mr. Holmes 
described a series of relics which were discovered in the cliff 
dwellings of Mancos Canon, some of which were wood and 
stone, and a few of shell, and gives a cut to illustrate them. 
He says: 


This cut contains drawings 
of a number of stone imple- 
ments, arrow heads, ornaments, 
and other articles manufactured 
or used by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this region. Nearly all 
were found so associated with 
the architectural remains, that 
I do not hesitate to assign 
them to the same period. 

No. I represents a small 
fragment of rush matting. A 
large piece of which was found 
on the floor of one of the cliff 
houses of the Rio Mancos. It 
was manufactured from a species 
of rush, that grows somewhat 
plentifully along the Mancos 
bottoms. 

No. 2 represents a bundle of 
small sticks, probably rsed in 
playing some game. They are 
nearly a foot 'n length, and have 
been sharpened at one end by 
scraping and grinding. They 
were found in one of the cliff 
houses of the Mancos, buried 
beneath a pile of rubbish. The 
bit of cord, with which they 
were tied, is made of a flax-like 
fiber, carefully twisted and wrap- 
ped with coarse strips of yucca 
bark; beside this, a number of 
short pieces of rope of different 
sizes were found, that in beauty 
and strength would docredit toany people. The fiber is a little coarser and 
lighter than flax, and was probably obtained from a species of yucca, which 
grows everywhere in the southwest. 

No. 3 isa very perfect specimen of stone implement, found buried in a 
bin of charred corn in one of the Mancos Cliff houses.* It is 8 inches in 
length, and 2% inches broad at the broadest part; its greatest thickness is 
only % inch. One face is slightly convex, while the other is nearly flat 
The sides are neatly and uniformly rounded, and the edge is quite sharp’ 

















ARROW HEADS, FLESHER AND GRINDER 
FROM MANCOS CANYON, 


*See Report Ethnological. Bureau, 1880, Volf II., p.27; ‘‘ Pook on Myths and Symbols;’’ 
also, AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

*Specimens of this kind of celt or flesher are very numerous among the Cliff-Dwellers. 
Mr. Nordenskjold has described several as found in Cliff Palace and other localities. The 
arrow heads illustrate the different shapes which are described by Mr. E. A. Barber. 
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It is made of a very hard, fine-grained, siliceous slate; is gray in color. and 
has been ground into shape and polished in a most masterly manner. 
Although its use is not positively determined, it belongs, in all probabitity, 
to a Class of implements called “scrapers,” which are employed by most 
savage tribes in the dressing of skins. his specimen may have been used 
for other purposes, but certainly not for cntting or striking, as the metal is 
very brittle, The most conclusive proof of its use, is the appearance of the 
edge, which shows just such markings as would be produced by rubbing or 
scraping a tough, sinewy surface. 

No. 4. represents a part of a metate or millstone. The complete imple- 
ment consists of two parts—a large block of stone with a concave surface, 
upon which the maize is placed, and a carefully 
dressed, but coarse grained slab of stone for grind- 
ing. This slab is generally from eight to twelve 
inches long by three to six inches wide, and from one 
to two inches thick. The specimen illustated is 
made of black cellular basalt, and was found, with 
many others, at the ruined pueblo near Ojo Caicinte, 
New Mexico. 

No. 5 is a very much worn specimen of stone 
axe, which was found at an ancient ruin near Abiquiu, 
New Mexico. It is made of light colored chloritic 
schist, and measures two inches in width by three in 
length. 

No. 6 and 6a are specimens of ear ornaments, 
such as are found in connection with very many of 
the ruins of southern Colorado, These are made of 
fine-grained gray slate, only moderately well polished, 
one measured an inch and a quarter in length. 

No. 7 represents a marine shell of the genus 
Olivella, obtained probably from the Pacific coast. 
Large numbers of this and allied shells are found 
about these ruins. They are generally pierced, and 
were doubtless used as beads. 

No. 8 represents a small carved figure found on 
the Rio Mancos. It is made of gray slate. Its use 
or meaning can not be determined. 

No. 9 represents a stone ring, five-eighths ot an 
inch in diametar, and pnobably intended for the finger. 
It is made of hard gray slate; is shaped like the usual 
plain gold ring, and is quite symmetrical, 

No. Io represents arrow heads which were found 
associated with nearly every ruin examined. They 
present a great variety of form; some of the more 
striking of these are given in the cut, The materials 
used in their manufacture are principally the more 
beautiful varieties of obsidian, jasper and agate.* WOODEN SHOVEL.t 





Mr. Stevenson has described certain wooden relics from the 
Zuni pueblos. One of them is an ordinary shovel, which was 
used to shovel the snow off the roofs; another is the bow and 
drill, which was used for drilling stone. A cut is also given, in 
which a native is represented as sitting upon a Navajo blanket, 
dressed in the usual costume now worn by the Zunis, drilling a 
hole in a turquoise. The cut illustrates the manner in which 


the drill was used.} 





*“‘A Notice of the Ancient Remains of Southwestern Colorado Examined During the 
Summer of 1875,”” by W. H. Holmes; pp. 23 and 24. 

+ This relic is from the Zuni Pueblo. 

t Third Annual Report Bureau Ethnology, p. 582 
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3. The personal adornments of the Cliff-Dwellers are 
worthy of notice. They may be classed according to material, 
as follows: Bead ornaments made from shells or earthernware; 
necklaces made from bone, horn, stone, claws and teeth of 
animals; ear pendants of turquoise; feather head dresses; 
woven sashes; fringes of fur, and tassels of fur and fibre. The 
following description is by Mr. E. A. Barber: 


The marine shells were converted into beads by the ancient tribes, but 
they are valued highly by the present Navajo Indians, who were constantly 
grubbing about the old buildings and adjacent graves in search of these 
trinkets, which accounts in same manner for their great scarcity in the ruins 
to-day. They were undoybtedly obtained by the ancients from other tribes, 
which brought them all the shells from which 
they were fashioned from the Pacific coast. 

Ot the second class of ornaments, many are 
found among the heaps of ancient pottery which 
surround all the ruined buildings. A small piece 
of pottery, generally of the best glazed and 
painted ware, is taken and the edges ground 
down to a rectangular or circular form, from a 
¥% inch to 1% inches in length. The circular 
specimens have perforations in the centre; the 
square, have holes near one end. 

The turquoises were obtained from the 
Los Cerillos Mountains in New Mexico, south- 
east of Santa Fe. Here is a quarry which was 
worked before the arrival of the Spaniards. and 
it was here, undoubtedly, that the ancient Cliff- 
Dwellers obtained their turquoises Here, 
probably, the Moquis, Puebios and Zunis pro- 
cured the turquoises mentioned by the Friar 
Marco de Nica in 1339, and by Coronadoin 1540. 
Marco de Nica wrote: ‘They have emeralds and 
other jewels, although they esteem none so 
mueh as turquoises, wherewith they adorn the 
walls of the porches of their houses and their 
apparel and mules. ‘They use them instead of 
money all through the country. The last class 
of bead ornaments or pendants were made of 
stone or silcified wood, and were used as ear- 
rings or necklaces, They vary from halt an 
inch to two inches in length. They were sus- 
pended from either circular ear drops or from 
the front of necklaces. Such ornaments are 
still worn among the Mojaves, Moquis and 
Znnis.’ * 
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Mr. Bandelier says: 


RATTLE AND CLAPPER.t Turquoise beads and ear pendants, asso- 
ciated with shell beads, are not unfrequently met 

; with at Casas Grandes in Chihuahua. In central 
Arizona copper has been found on the upper and lower Salado. I have 
seen many turquoise beads, and ear pendants of turquoises preciselv like 
those worn by the Pueblo Indians, to-day; also shell beads and many shells 
entire, as well as broken and perforated. The following species have been 
identified from the copies made by me in colors: 7urritella Broderipiana, 
a species from the Pacific coast; Conus regulari,from the West Indies, and 
a Columbelia, locality not given. All the univalves found at Casas Grandes, 





* American Naturalist,” 1877. + This relic is from the Zuni Pueblo. 
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as far as I know, are marine shells. The finding of such shells at a point 
so far away from the sea coast and nearly equidistant from the gulfs of 
Mexico and of California, is a remarkable feature, implying a primitive 
commerce, or inter-tribal warfare, which earried the objects to the inland 
pueblo at Casas Grandes.* 


4- The pottery from the cliff dwellings is next to be con- 
sidered. It is worthy of notice that the coiled and corrugated 
pottery and that in black and white are found in great abund- 
ance in nearly all of the cliff dwellings—those on the Mancos, 
Rio de Chelley, Rio Verde and on the Rio Grande—and are 
regarded as the oldest of all. There are specimens of pottery 
in red and various colors and with 
different patterns found among the 
Pueblos. This would indicate that if 
the Cliff-Dwellers were older than 
the Pueblos, and that the stage of 
culture similar to theirs had spread 
throughout the entire region; but at 
a later date, though preceding the 
advent of the Spaniards, a new style 
was introduced. The proof of this 
is seen in the recent explorations by 
J. Walter Fewkes among the ruins of 
Sikyatki and among the Hopi 
Pueblos. The pottery which he dis- 
covered was of quite a different style 
and color from that of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, and contains many very 
interesting mythologic figures, such 
as the man eagle, the war god, the 
serpent and unknown reptiles, and 
the germ goddess, as well as the 
mountain lion. These symbols show 
that a mythology arose among the 
Pueblos, which did not exist among 
the Cliff-Dwellers. 

Mr. W, H. Holmes speaks of the 
pottery of the Cliff-Dwellers in the 
following terms: 





' 


| 
| 
; 


The study of the fragmentary ware DRILL AND BOw.t 
found about the ruins is very interesting, and 
its immense quantity is a constant matter of wonder. On one occasion, 
while encamped near the foot of the Mancos Canyon, I undertook 
to collect all fragments of vessels of different designs within a certain space, 
and by selecting pieces having peculiarly marked rims, [ was able to say 
with certainty that within ten feet square, there were fragments of fifty-five 
different vessels. In shape. these vessels have been so varied that few forms 
known to civilized art could not be found. Fragments of bowls, cups, jugs, 
pitchers, urns and vases, in infinite variety, may be obtained in nearly every 
heap of debris. 

* Papers of the Archzological Institute of America,—American Series,—Vol. IV., p. 553. 
+ This relic is from the Zuni Pueblo, 
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The art of ornamentation seems to have been especially cultivated, as 
very few specimens are found that are not painted, indented or covered 
with raised figures. Indeed, these ornamented designs are often so 
admirable, and apparently so far if advance of the art ideas of these people 
in other respects, that one is led to suspect that they may be of foreign 
origin. This suspicion is ina measure strenghtened when we discover the 
scroll and the fret struggling for existence among the rude scrawlings of 
an artisan, who seems to have made them recognizable rather by accident, 
than otherwise. It is not improbable. however, that the specimens referred 
to are but rude copies of models designed by more accomplished artists, or 
procured from some distant tribes. 

No. 1. represents a large vessel obtained in one of the Mancos Cliff 
houses. It is of the corru- 
gated variety, has a capacity 
of about three gallons, and 
was probably used for carry- 
ing or keeping on hand a 
supply of water. In the 
specimen figured the work- 
man has begun near the cen- 
tre of the rounded bottom and 
laid a strip in a continuous, 
but irregular, spiral (No. 3), 
until the rim was reached; 
indenting the whole surface 
irregularly with the finger. 
Two small conical bits of clay 
have been set in near the 
rim, as if for ornament. Other 
specimens have small spirals, 
while others have scrolls, and 
still others very graceful fes- 
toons of clay (Nos. 2 and 2a). 
A number of the more dis- 
tinct styles of indentation are 
given in connection with this 
figure (Nos. 3, 3a, 30, 3c and 


3@). 

No. 4 is a bowl] restored 
from a large fragment. It is 
painted both inside and out, 
and the designs are applied 
with rather more than usual 
care. 

Nos. 5, 5@ and 54 are 
prominent among the orna- 
mental designs. I have cor- 

POTTERY DESCRIBED BY W. H. HOLMES. rected the drawing, but have 
introduced no new element. 

No. 6 represents a very usual pattern of mug or cup. It is of the ordi- 
dary painted ware, and is made to contain about a pint. The specimen is 
not entire. 

No. 7 is apparently a pipe. It was found by Mr. Aldrich, near a ruin 
on the San Juan, and is made of the ordinary potter's clay; it is two inches 
in length. 

No. 8 represents part of an ornamental handle, formed by twisting 
together three small rolls of clay. 

No. 9 represents a small spoon or ladle. Fragments of similar imple- 
ments are quite numerous. 

No. Io is a portion of the handle of some small vessel. 

As to whether the manufacture of pottery was carried on in certain 
favorable localities only, or whether each village had its own skilled work- 
men or workwomen,I can not determine, since, as previously stated, no 
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remains of kilns or manufactories were discovered. The forms and styles 
of ornament are pretty uniform, which is to be expected in either case, 
since the inhabitants of the various villages must have had constant com- 
munication with each other.* 


Mr. Jackson says of the pottery of Mancos Cafion: 


All who have ever visited this region, which extends from the Rio 
Grande to the Colorado. and southwest to the Gila, have been im ressed 

















POTTERY DESCRIBED BY W. H. JACKSON, 


with the vast quantities of shattered pottery scattered over the whole land; 
sometimes where not even a ruin now remains, its more enduring nature 
enabling it to long outlive all other specimens of their handiwork. It is 
especially instructing, as enabling us to see at a glance the proficiency they 
had attained in its manufacture and ornamentation, displaying an apprecia- 
tion of proportion and a fertility of invention in decoration, that makes us 
almost doubt their ante-Co'umbian origin; but, nevertheless, without going 
into the details, we believe them to antedate the Spanish occupancy of this 
country, and to owe none of their excellence to European influences, being 
very likely an indigenous product. 





*““A Notice of the Ancient Remains of Suuthwestern Colorado, Examined During the 
Summer of 1875,” by W. H. Holmes; pp. 21, 22 and 23. 
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No. 1 is a jar from the valley of Epsom Creek, of dark gray and rather 
coarse material, without color or glaze, of the indented and banded ware 
peculiar to the ancient artificers only. It is made by drawing the clay into 
ropes, and then, commencing at the bottom, building up by a continuous 
spiral course, each layer overlapping the one under it; the indentation being 
produced by a pressure with the end of the thumb, and by aslight doubling 
up of the cord of clay. The design is varied by running several courses 
around quite plain, Its diameter was 18 inches, with the same height, and 
g inches across the mouth. For so large a vessel, i} was very thin, not more 
than one-fourth of an inch. Inside, the surface was rubbed perfectly 
smooth, 

Nos. 2, 3 and 11 are restorations from well preserved fragments of 
mugs or cups, each elaborately ornamented in black on a white glazed 
ground; the last one, especially, is of firm, excellent ware, and the design is 
put on with great precision. The first two are 3% inches in diameter and 4 
inches high, and the last one 4% inches in diameter by 5 inches in height, 

No, 4 is a flat disk of 
pottery for covering a jar. 

No. 5 is the small 
jug found at the great 
cave ruin on the Rio de 
Chelley; itis 3% inches 
in diameter, of dark gray 
ware, perfectly round and 
very neatly painted. The 
handle has been broken 
off, but leaving the marks 
where it had been at- 
tached. 

No. 6 is a slightly 
oval-shaped jar,to inches 
in diameter, and a mouth 
5 inches wide, with the 
lip rolling over suffici- 
ently to attach a cord to 
carry it by. 

No.8 is a small jug, 
with side-handles and 
narrow neck, 4% inches 
in diameter and 1% 

JUG MADE FROM COILED WARE. inch across the mouth. 
No. g is a cup or 
dipper from Montezuma Canyon; bowl, 3% inches in diameter; handle, 4 
mches long. 

No. 12 is a pitcher, taken from a grave on the banks of the San Juan, 
near the mouth of the Mancos, by Captain Moss. In the same find, were 
other similar vessels, some polished stone implements and a human jaw 
bone. The ware of this pitcher is a coarse, gray material; somewhat 
roughly modeled, but of fine form and tasteful decoration. 

No. Io is a peculiar vessel, found among the Moquis or Tegues. They 
could give no account as tu where it came from, or who made it. It is 
probably of Zuni manufacture. The material is rather soft, being easily 
cut witha knie. The upper portion is painted or glazed white, and the 
lower red; the figures are painted in red and black. The tallest portion is 
6 inches in height. 

No. 7 is an example of the modern work.of the Moquis or Tegues. The 
material and workmarship are far below any of the preceding examples; 
approaching.them onlv in its ornamentation, which is strictly inventional, 
but somewhat bizarre.* 








*“‘A Notice of the Ancient Ruins in Arizona and Utah, Lying About the Rio San 
Juan,” by W. H. Jackson; pp. 44-45. 
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5. The collections made by Mr. Nordenskjold while explor- 
ing the cliff dwellings are important in this connection. He 
discovered a large amount of pottery, consisting of several 
kinds: (1) Coiled ware; (2) plain ware, undecorated; (3) 
plain, with indented ornaments; (4) ware, painted in red, black 
and white. He also found woven and plaited articles; wicker 
work; mocassins; plaited ropes; feather cloth; loom woven 
nets; a whole jacket of skin, found in a grave; several skin 
pouches; cord wrapped in a thong of hide; necklaces of shell; 
a head-dress of feathers, tied 
in rows, designed for plumes; 
cotton cloth; a belt or head 
piece, made with a wrap of 
yucca and a woof of cotton; 
a double-woven band; a bag 
or pouch, made from the skin 
of a prairie dog, filled with 
salt, and sewn together in 
such -a manner as to leave 
the hole, corresponding to 
the mouth of the animal; also 
a necklace of turquoises and 
white beads, which were per- 
forated; a black bead of jet, 
found at Spring House; a 
cylinderof polished hematite; 
a mummy, shrouded ina net 
work of cord with thongs of 
hide, and the feet clad in 
mocassins of hide; also a 
large piece of feather cloth 
wrapped around the skeleton 
of achild,and,at Step House, PUEBLO WOMAN WITH POTTERY JAR.* 
a shroud of feather cloth. 

At this place, he found a large vase of coiled ware, holding 
twenty-five litres; alsoa jar in a net of yucca; a large jar with 
a tasteful indented pattern in triangles; a large, shallow bowl, 
ornamented with regular designs; and, at Spring House, an 
oblong vessel, probably a lamp. It resembled a bowl, but had 
two loops on the top, designed to be held with cords and hung 
to the wall. There were cotton wicks placed in the opening 
or mouth. He also discovered a ladle with handles; black and 
white bowls, encircled by a black line and black streaks running 
obliquely down, making a step pattern; bowls with a black 
pattern on a white ground; a large bowl with a meander pat- 
tern and parallel lines, executed with great skill; a bowl with an 
especially handsome ornament in black on a gray ground; 
a large bowl with a black ornament on a white ground, with a 
handsome meander. 











*This cut, representing a modern Zuni women wiih pottery jar on her head, is given to 
how the contrast between the Cliff-Dwellers’ pottery and that of the modern Pueblos. 
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At Step House, he found a bowl with a suastika on the 
outside, with white diamonds and black spots on the inside; 
this was in a grave; also a fragment of a large bowl with a 
suastika, and a scroll in black with a large leaf in black and 
gray; also a mug, ornamented in black and white; spoons with 
ornaments, some running parallel, others with transverse bars; 
a large spherical jar and ladles and dippers; one beautiful jar 
of red ware, with spiral coils, perfect in form and design; its 
fine details and coils executed with great care, the figures in 
curved and spiral lines. These finds by Mr. Nordenskjold are 
very important, especially of the red ware and of the suastikas. 

Some maintain that the Cliff-Dwellers were a very ancient 
people, and were, in fact, the ancestors of the Aztecs, and that 
the famous migration from the Seven Caves, described by the 
Mexican picture records, was from this region. Others main- 
tain that they were quite modern, and were the same as the 
Pueblos, and occupied the cliffs as resorts while cultivating the 
soil and remained there until after the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The examination of the relics gathered from the cliff dwellings, 
however, disproves both of these positions. 

There is, in the first place, not a single ornament which 
resembles those used by the Aztecs, and the ordinary relics are 
of a very different character. In the second place, most of the 
pottery is entirely different from that used by the modern 
Pueblos, and lacks the symbols and ornaments which are sup- 
posed to have been introduced among them late in their history. 
They give no evidence of contact with the white man. 
There are, to be sure, such symbols as the suastika, the Greek 
fret, the Egyptian tau, the scroll, the volute and the stepped 
figure which are common in oriental countries, but these are 
world-wide in their distribution, and seem to be almost universal. 

We conclude that the Cliff-Dwellers received them from the 
same source that the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi valley 
and the civilized tribes of the southwest did. The stepped 
figure is not found among the mounds, but nearly all the other 
symbols are. The plumed serpent is especially prominent. 

These same symbols are very common among the Pueblos, 
but in addition to them there are many figures which seem to 
have had a later origin, perhaps were introduced after the 
advent of the Spaniards. 






















































EDITORIAL. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND HISTORY.* 


Great interest has been awakened in American history, and 
many books are appearing which relate to the past; some of 
which are new editions of works with which we have already 
become familiar; others entirely new. There is one peculiarity 
about the books which are most acceptable, which has not 
been noticed, but is especially interesting: Archeology seems 
to be made very prominent in them, and the descriptions of 
the scenery, of vessels, buildings, equipages, dress and appear- 
ance of the people are minute and accurate. The books are 
not all of them illustrated, though they wouid be very 
much improved if the publishers had taken the pains to repro- 
duce more of the old engravings which are extant, and so 
brought to the eye the very events which were enacted in their 
proper settings; still, the books which are destitute of engrav- 
ings contain a series of word pictures which are very graphic, 
and we realize that in them archzology is the basis of history. 

There are historical treatises which deal with abstract truths 
and general principles, and are full of philosophy. There are 
others which treat of the positions of statesmen and the dis- 
cussions which have been carried ‘on, as well as the political 
measures which have been adopted. These are of great value, 
for they show the connection of one event with another, and 
reveal the inner workings of human thought and power which 
individuals have exerted in molding society. The best histor- 
ians, however, are true artists. They make the background of 
a picture such as will set off the figures which are to be placed 
upon it, and use the contrast of color and the variety of light 
and shade, as well as the symmetry and form, to illustrate the 
thought and the motive which are in the writer’s mind. In 
these particulars, no author has ever excelled our own cele- 
brated Parkman, who took infinite pains to make himself 
familiar with all of the surroundings, and describe the objects, 





* Pioneers of France in the New World. France and Englandin North 
America. Part First. By Francis Parkman. Boston: Litttle, Brown & Co., 


The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. France and 
England in North America. PartSecond. By Francis Parkman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 1808, 

The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes—England, Holland and America. 
By William Eliot Griffis. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.; the Riverside Press, ‘Cambridge, 1898. 

Historic Pilgrimages in New England Among Landmarks of Pilgrim 
and Puritan Days, and of the Provincial and Revolutionary Periods. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston and Chicago. 
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one after another, in detail with the utmost accuracy. In read- 
ing the fascinating descriptions, we sometimes think that he is 
giving play to his imagination, but on examining the subject 
and comparing the descriptions with the actual objects which 
archeology has made familiar, we find that they correspond 
very closely. 

The same is true to a certain extent of the writings of Dr. 
John Fiske, who, like Parkman, has taken different epochs, as 
well as different localities for his series. The same charm, also, 
is felt in reading the book, prepared by William Elliot Griffis, 
on “ The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes.” 

The history of the West, or what was West at one time,— 
that is, the region beyond the Alleghany Mountains, but east 
of the Rocky Mountains,—is brought before us by the majority 
of Parkman’s books, though the first volume is given to the 
description of the planting of the colonies on the Atlantic 
coast by the Spanish, and on the St. Lawrence by the French. 
The exploration of Champlain into the Huron country opened 
the interior to view, and the efforts of the Jesuits to establish 
missions among the Iroquois and Hurons, give to us an idea of 
the difficulties which were experienced by them in bringing 
the natives into Christian civilization. 

Another peculiarity to all of these histories, is that they 
take the native population into account and recognize the part 
which the Indians held in the early history of our country. 
None of them undertake to go back to prehistoric times and 
describe the relics or monuments which are reminders of those 
times, yet the natives who met the white men and disputed the 
possession of the land with them, are mentioned frequently, 
and their homes are carefully described. There are, indeed, 
certain links which might be put into the narrative, and infor- 
mation which can be gained from the study of maps, furnished, 
but, as these belong to the earlier period—-that which inter 
vened between the discovery and the explorations of the 
interior—we have no right to complain. 

There are two or three scenes in which the natives took part, 
which are illustrated by paintings. One of which, by Thule de 
Thulstrop, is represented in the Frontispiece, a plate kindly fur- 
nished to us by Little, Brown & Co., the publishers of Parkman’s 
works. It represents the Jesuit Missionary Jogues before a coun- 
cil of the Mohawks. Hiserrand was half political and half relig- 
ious, for, not only was he to be the bearer of gifts, wampum and 
messages from the Governor of Canada and founder of Montreal, 
Maisonneuve, but he was also to found a new mission. 

Parkman says: ‘“ There was a council in one of the lodges, 
and, while his crowded auditory smoked their pipes, Jogues 
stood in the midst, and harangued them. He offered in due 
form the gifts of the governor, with the wampum belts and 
the messages of peace, while at every pause his words were 
echoed by a unanimous grunt of applause from the attentive 
concourse. Peace speeches were made in return, and all was 
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harmony. When, however, the Algonquin deputies stood before 
the council, they and their gifts were coldly received. The old 
hate, maintained by traditions of mutual atrocity, burned 
fiercely under a thin semblance of peace; and, though no out- 
break took place, the prospect of the future was very ominous.” 

The picture represents the manner of dressing the hair and 
wearing ornaments on the head, as well as the shape of the long 
house and the dress and ornaments ot the warriors; all of 
which are described by Parkman, his word pictures and paint- 
ings closely corresponding. 

In contrast with this picture of the aborigines is one which 
represents the Pilgrim Fathers at the time of their departure 
from Delft Haven. The following is the description: ‘In 
picturing to our minds the departure of the Pilgrims, we can 
not imagine the elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, with 
feathers and silks and jewels, such as we see in some highly- 
idealized pictures, any more than we can conjure up, as a cer- 
tain lithographer once did, two full-rigged ships with a vast 
crowd of people in boats waving farewells, or the imaginary 
rocks and high lands which exist on canvas, but not in reality. 
It is more than probable that the picture painted by the Cuyps, 
father and son, gives the exact facts. This painting, small in 
size, superb in color, and lively in detail, represents, with the 
usual Dutch realism, a gay horse and horsemen, the inevitable 
little dog, a Diana like huntress, with a boy carrying her birds, 
arms and case, in the foreground, and a group of sheds or huts, 
serving as store houses for cargoes and naval goods, at the end 
of a quay. It gives no hint of any island such as now fronts 
Delft Haven, and which one sees as he enters or leaves Rotter- 
dam on the steamers of the Dutch or Holland-American line. 
The buildings were not splendid affairs of masonry, brick and 
iron, as to-day. The woodcuts and paintings of the period 
depict them as they were. In garb of dark or brown clothes 
of the rigid style and cut of English Puritans, with high and 
wide-rimmed black hats, with ruffs around their necks, a com- 
pany of men numbering a dozen or so, with a boy or two, are 
walking down toward the end of the pier. A big Dutch porter 
women in front and a porter man at the rear, carry big bundles 
for them. Three or four of the party have muskets, and one, 
a short, doughty figure, with his legs covered with long, high 
cordovan leather boots, holds his arms akimbo and wears a 
sword. In the middle, arm-in-arm with the mate or captain, 
both of whom are dressed, not as Puritans, but as ship folk, is 
a man with a round or melon-shaped cap, such as clergymen 
wore in those days. This is not Elder Brewster, who probably 
wore no special costume, and who was then, as we think, hiding 
in England, but the Rev. John Robinson. About the cabins or 
store houses on the shore are more emigrants, and among the 
shipping to the left, beside the tri-color Dutch flags on the © 
vessels sailing, or about to sail, is a heavily masted pinnace, 
lying on the low but rising tide, apparently of about sixty tons 
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burden. Out of her sides are poked the noses of three cannons. 
On board are many people, among whom are gayly dressed 
English sailors. Though the Dutch flag flies fore and aft, yet 
toward the bow is carved the beast best known in English 
heraldry. This rampant red lion, the shape and rig of the 
vessel, its abundance of color, and the gay dress of the crew, 
tell of an English ship of the model of Elizabethan or 
Jacobean times.’’* 

As to the “Historic Pilgrimages in New England,’ by 
Edwin M. Bacon, it is manifest that the chief object is to 
represent the things which remain in New England, especially 
near Boston, and which remind us of the events of early his- 
tory. This book owes its value to the cuts which are judici- 
ously scattered through the letter press, and which bring before 
the eye the houses in which the New England fathers lived, 
the furniture with which they were filled, and the portraits of 
the chief men who occupied the homes. 

A volume, published by the John Hopkins University, 
illustrates the scenes of the Southwest, and gives the picture of 
some of the churches, convents and mission houses which were 
erected by the Spaniards before the Americans came into pos- 
session of the territory. 

Several volumes have been published by the American 
Historical Association, which have no illustrations and very 
little archeology, and still the most interesting articles are 
those which are founded upon the concrete and contain descrip- 
tions of scenes and personages. Among these may be men- 
tioned the article by Dr. Richard S. Storrs on ‘‘ Contributions 
Made to Our National Development by Plain Men” ; also, the 
“Diary of Edward Hooker,” and the “Correspondence of 
Clark and Genet,” which brings before us the expedition of 
George Rogers Clark in a very graphic manner.t 

“Old South Leaflets”} carry out the vision still further. 
These begin with the government of Scotland and England, 
pass on to the first voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, furnish the 
funeral oration on Washington, then take up Northwest terri- 
tory and the Western Reserve, give an address by James A. 
Garfield, and extracts from Lewis and Clark’s Journal. 

The “ New England Historical and Genealogical Register” 
is also full of descriptions of churches, taverns and private 
houses which were erected by the early settlers from 1620 on. 





* Description of plate on page 98, which was kindly loaned us by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, It is from an old Dutch painting and is used in 
the volume by William Eliot Griffis. 

+ Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1896. [In two vols.] Vol. I. Wash ngton: Government Printing Office, 1897. 


t Old South Leaflets, Vol. 11, Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
_ South Meeting House, 
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PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 


A paper read before the Amer. Numis. and Arch. Society of 
New York City by Henry de Morgan, gives an account of the 
discoveries made by his brother, Mr. Jacques de Morgan, and 
criticises an account which had been published in the New York 
Sun by a writer, who claimed that the finds were all pre- 
nistoric. 

The embarrassment of Mr. de Morgan was very natural, 
when he found that the scrap-book which he had given into the 
hands of the newspaper writer, to select such facts as might be 
suitable and interesting to the public, had been entirely mis- 
construed, and that the facts were not stated at all as they were 
rendered, and that he was quoted as authority on the subject. 

It was an experience, however, which is very common. 
Upon the whole, archzologists have learned from experience 
that they must write their own articles and insist upon it that 
they should be published as written, if they are to have the 
facts given correctly. It is not even safe to place a volume on 
archeology for review in the hands of an ordinary newspaper 
reporter, for he will be sure to make egregicus blunders and 
leave out something important. 

In the matter of prehistoric relics in Egypt especial care is 
needed, for it would seem that Egyptologists are often 
deceived. Some of them deny that there are any prehistoric 
stations, and explain all the relics as survivals; while others are 
very ready to accept any relic which has been chipped, especi- 
ally if it is rude, as not only prehistoric, but paleolithic. 

M. Maspero in 1895 made the following statement: ‘“ Noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, remains to us of the primitive genera- 
tion. Most of the cut flint arms and implements which have 
been discovered could not be attributed to them with any 
degree of authenticity. The inhabitants of Egypt continue to 
employ stone for certain uses, for which other people were 
using metals, They were fabficating stone arrow heads, 
knives, scrapers under the Pharoahs, under the Romans, during 
all the medizval times, and the mode has not entirely disap- 
peared.” 

Mr. F. Petrie found in upper Egypt tombs of very primi- 
tive character, containing flint instruments and pottery of a 
peculiar nature, but refused to believe his own eyes. He said 
in 1895: ‘“‘ They must not be supposed to be prehistoric in all 
cases, or, perhaps, in any case. Flints were used side by side 
with copper tools, from the 4th to the 12th dynasty; they were 
still used for sickles in the 18th dynasty.” 

Mr. Jacques de Morgan in the same year said: “Stone im- 
plements belong to every epoch, some are known to belong to 
the Plotemaic period”; but in 1898 he says: “This was my 
opinion in 1895. I could hardly imagine that res: arches on the 
Egyptian soil lasting nearly a century had ever been brought 
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to bear on these-questions. Now that prehistoric localities are 
reckoned by hundreds, this question has entered into a new 
stage, and there is no doubt as to the date of the stone imple- 
ments. I can’t understand why this discovery was not made 
sooner. The neolithic station of mineh, south of the ruins of 
a Roman city, is situated in a natural depression, 100 metres 
above the present level of the Birket-el-Koroun. During the 
stone age, water from the lake reached that level, and the pre- 
historic station was located on its shore. The water of the 
lake has gradually receded since prehistoric times. If you go 
from the site of the prehistoric station down to the shore of 
the lake, the ancient Lake Moeris, you find the implements until 
you reach the altitude of 90 metres, then they disappear. 
Further down are the 

Roman remains, descend- 

ing to the present level of 

the lake shore. I have 

read of some strange 

sepultures, found this 

winter by Mr. F. Petrie, 

some 60 kilometres south 

of Cairo. Those of El 

Amrah are particularly 

typical. They consist of 

an oval cavity dug in the 

alluvial gravel, at a depth 

of 1% or 2 metres. The 

body is laid on the left 

side, the legs are bent 

upward so that the knees 

reach the height of the 

sternum; around the body 

are earthern vases, large 

urns full of ashes and STATUE OT A PERSIAN WARRIOR. 
animal bones; nearer are 

small vases cut in stone, some decorated with painted red orna- 
ments. Here were found slate figurines, representing fishes, 
quadrupeds, flint implements, necklaces and bracelets made of 
shell. Bronze is seldom met with, and when found, the imple- 
ments are very small, such as needles. 

‘‘ Numerous prehistoric stations, with their necropolis, their 
huts and their debris, have been found in a great many spots in 
upper Egypt. From the inspection of the objects, I do not 
believe there will be any doubt as to the existence of the stone 
age in the Nile valley.” 

In strong contrast with this report, is the one which was 
made by the newspaper writer, who used in his account of it 
an illustration of the rock cut tomb of Ramses II. (Sesostris 
1333 B. C.), which is given in the plate. It is plain to any 
intelligent reader that the statues and temples which belong to 
the age of Ramses and which are often represented in engrav- 
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ings, are entirely different from the prehistoric kings, and 
from the graves of the “stone-age.” 

To an archeologist the absurdity is apparent at once, and 
yet probably many ;readers took the statues of Ramses and 
the finished temple to be representations of the tombs of 
the days before Menes. The same undiscriminating class has 
probably taken the report that the grave of Osiris has been 
discovered and that Osiris was an actual historic personage, as 
strictly true, because, forsooth, the name of a reputed arche- 
ologist has been given to the report. 

The connecting link between the prehistoric and the 
Pharaonic Egypt is at the tomb of Negadah, discovered last 
winter by Mr. J. de Morgan. Here 1s the oldest royal docu- 
ment ever exhumedin Egypt. Thetrue reports of the Negadah 
finds were publ’shed for the first time by Mr. de Morgan and 
Prof. Wiedmann. It was a grave of cremation, the plan and 
general disposition resembled nothing else exhumed in Egypt. 

The preliminary report of Prof. J. de Morgan’s excavations 
at Susa has been submitted recently to the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. He has unearthed important monuments 
belonging to the Auzanite dynasty. M. Dieulafoy in 1885 did 
not dig deep enough to reach the strata of this ancient period. 
Assurbanipal’s account of the destruction of the city by fire is 
now confirmed, many of the monuments bearing traces of 
flames. A large stele represents the king—above him three 
suns—with helmet, bow and arrow, pursuing his enemies in the 
mountains. It is an important piece of Elamite art, and 
shows that the Auzanites equalled the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
in skill. A bronze table or altar, and two blocks of stone, one 
white and the other black, with inscriptions and historic and 
religious emblems, are valuable. The most remarkable monu- 
ment is an obelisk, covered on its four sides with deeply cut 
inscriptions. There are about 10,000 characters—the longest 
inscription yet discovered in Mesopotamia. 

We suggest that the cut on preceding page, be now taken to 
represent this old king, as it will be easy to recognize the “ bow” 
and to see the enemies under his feet. There are to be sure lack- 
ing in the cut the three sunsand some other items. The cut, how- 
ever, according to Mr. de Morgan, represents a Persian, and not 
Elamite or even Chaldean. 

The conclusion which one naturally draws from all this, is 
tiat the symbolism and the portraiture of these ancient 
eastern nations need to be studied more carefully. 































































ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 





THE ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 
BY JOHN MACLEAN. 


The British Association two years ago appointed a com- 
mittee to undertake an ethnological survey of Canada, having 
similar objects to the committee appointed to organize an 
ethnographical survey of the United Kingdom. The chief 
objects of investigation in Great Britain and Ireland are: 
1. Physical type of the inhabitants. 2. Current traditions 
and beliefs. 3. Peculiarities of dialect. 4. Monuments and 
other remains of ancient culture. 5. Historical evidences as 
to continuity of race. 

The Canadian committee has two definite branches of 
investigation: 1. That dealing with the white races. 2. That 
dealing with the aborigines. The former treats of the old 
centers of French colonization in Quebec and Acadia; the 
metis or half-breed population of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, where French and Scottish immigrants have 
mingled with the native races; and the settlements of English, 
Scotch, Irish and other races, which have been so long estab- 
lished as to give rise to special peculrarities of language or 
customs. And the latter is concerned with the location of 
ancient settlements, places of resort, burial places and routes 
of travel of the natives of Eastern Canada, and the languages, 
folklore, physical characteristics, arts and customs of the 
Indians of the western and northern part of the Dominion. 

At the Bristol meeting of the Association the following 
committee was appointed to organize an ethnological survey of 
Canada: Prof. D. P. Penhallow, chairman; Dr. George Dawson, 
secretary; Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Prof. A. C. Haddon, Mr. E, 
G. Hartland, Dr. J. G. Bourinat, Abbé Cuogq, Mr. B. Sulte, Mr. 
C. Hill-Tout, Mr. David Boyle, Rev. Dr. Scadding, Rev. Dr. J. 
MacLean, Dr. Nerée Beauchemin, Rev. Dr. G. Patterson, Mr. 
C. N. Bell, Prof. E. B. Tylor, Hon. G. W. Ross, Prof. J. Mavor, 
and Mr. A. F. Hunter. 

General members of the committee are now making special 
studies in harmony with the work outlined in the circular of 
instructions. Sets of authropometric instruments have been 
given to Mr Charles Hill Tout, of Vancouver, who is using 
them in his investigations among the tribes of Indians on the 
Pacific coast; to Mr. A. F. Hunter, who is making an analysis 
of the composition of the population of the several counties 
of the province of Ontario, and to Dr. A. C. Hebbert, of 
Montreal, who proposes to use the material to be found in the 
various military organizations, public institutions and universi- 
ties of Montreal. 
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In the appendices to the second report of the committee 
Mr. Hill-Tout and Mr. B. Sulte have made contributions. Mr. 
Hill-Tout has an interesting paper on “ Haida Stories and 
Beliefs,” in which are related stories of the origin of the 
Haidas, moon stories, marriage customs, numerous animal 
myths and Haida songs. Mr. Sulte’s paper treats of the 
‘‘Customs and Habits of the Earliest Settlers of Canada from 
1535 to 1670.” The men who followed Cartier and Roberval 
were all Bretons and, being accustomed to the luxuries of 
Brittany, perished in Eastern Canada through the effects of 
cold, bad nourishment, disease and despair. Champlain’s men 
were ignorant of the means to protect themselves against the 
severity of the winters, and many of them perished. The 
colonists were recruited from the working classes of the towns 
and cities of France, and were the least fitted for the trials of 
a new country. The second phase of colonization began in 
1632, by the introduction of farmers from Perche, Beauce, 
Normandy and Picardy, and these made themselves at home; 
conquering the soil and facing the climate. Every man and 
woman had a trade, and as they cleared the forest, tilled the 
soil and raised cattle, they manufactured their own clothing, 
with the result that the diseases which swept away the first 
colonists were unknown, except in the advanced posts among 
the fur-traders. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THROUGH AsIA.-~With nearly three hundred Illustrations ,from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author. By Sven Hedin. In two volumes 

8 vo., 1255 pages, and two maps. Harper & Brothers, New York and 

London. 

The publishers have produced two magnificent volumes worthy of the 
subject and author. From Stockholm to St. Petersburg, and thence through 
Central Asia to Peking, isno mean journey. Climbing the loftiest moun- 
tains; crossing desolate and treacherous desert wastes; exploring danger- 
ous passes, ancient river beds and buried cities; clinging to mountain sides 
and looking down into cavernous depths; starving on the hot sands of the 
desert; studying the internal structure of dunes, aud sketching their forms; 
taking the temperature of water, earth, desert sand, at different depths, by 
day and by night; questioning natives; noting the migration of rivers and 
lakes; sketching wild animats; collecting geological and botanical speci- 
mens; taking astronomical observations—such are a few of the experiences 
and labors of this great explorer. Physically and intellectually, he was 
especially equipped for this work. Full of courage, an unbending will, a 
strong constitution, fruitful in expedients, tactful in dealing with semi-savage 
tribes, an acute observer, with adequate scientific training, having the 
instinct of a true explorer, and a clear writer—he possessed qualifications 
rarely found combined in the same person. 

It is a delight to read such books. They are more than a journal of 
travel. There are bits of history and biography, scraps of folk-lore, man- 
ners and customs of strange peoples. descriptions of natural scenery, dis- 
cussions of points in desert or mountain geography, and accounts of hard- 
ships and perils, and all full of intense interest. His efforts to reach the 
summit of the Mus-tagh-ata, or “ Father of the Ice Mountains,” invested 
with a halo of mystery and made the centre of a tissue of fantastic legends, 
on whose top the Kirghis place a city of bliss; his contributions to a knowl- 
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edge of the plateau of Pamir, “the roof of the world”; his two passages 
across the great desert of Takla-maken, and the giant mountains into 
Northern Thibet, are graphically told, In the Pamir region there are many 
shrines of saints where the superstitious offer small gifts. These may be 
the memorials of the proselyting campaign or Arab invasion of the eighth 
ceutury. It is with strange feelings that we learn that the great sandy 
desert of Eastern Turkestan covers the ruins of a civilization which existed 
two thousand years ago. One of the cities of this old kingdom, between 
Gurun-kash and Keriya-daria in latitude 38°, isknownas Nasar. Here were 
found clay vessels, burned bricks, old coins, rings, articles of bronze, bits of 
glass,2nd soon. Borasan, near Khotan, is another ancient site, where were 
found coins, engraved gems. and terra-cotta images. Some of the latter 
reminded the author of the Assyrian Izdubar or the Greek satyr; others 
look more like griffins. It would seem that the ancient arts of India, 
refined by Greek influence, had p< netrzted Central Asia. Human images 
belong, perhaps, to the age of Asoka in the third century before Christ. 
Manuscripts were also found, and full evidence of the influence of Budd- 
hism. This may have been the kingdom of Tu-ho lo mentioned py Chinese 
authors. Further north on the Keriya-daria, is still another more important 
site Ruins of buildings were visible above the sand. The area must have 
been two or two-and-a-half miles in diameter. The building material con- 
sisted of reed stalks bound in hard bundles and fastened to stakes, and 
plastered with a coating of clay mixed with chaff—a tough, solid and 
durable material. The walls “ were decorated with a number of paintings, 
executed in a masterly manner.” They represent human figures, the 
women kneeling and with hands clasped, as in prayer. There are also 
representations of dogs, horses, boats rocking on the waves, and various 
ornaments. Images of Buddha are numerous. We must not take the space 
to catalogue the many objects discovered. The excavation of the ruins of 
these ancient cities is impossible; but future centuries may lay them bare 
by the migration of the desert sands. 

It may be remarked that a Christian medal was found at Khotan; also, 
a golden image of a seraph, and a copper cross. Are these the relics of 
early travellers, or do they prove the former existence of Christian churches 
in Central Asia? 

Many interesting legends are connected with the buried cities. They 
seem to have been overwhelmed because ot the sin of their inhabitants— 
such as an indignity offered to some holy man. Vast hordes of gold are 
believed by the natives to be buried beneath the sands, but furious storms 
overtake and destroy all who undertake to recover these treasures. Many 
have entered the desert for this purpose, but none have returned. 

Enough has been said to indicate the absorbing interest of these 
splendid volumes. Some of the net results of the explorations are the fol- 
lowing: Welcome information concerning little-known parts of the earth; 
enlargement of geographical and meteorological knowledge; extension of 
the bounds of the knowledge of natural history; accounts of manners and 
customs, superstitions and traditions; trustworthy explanations of the forma- 
tion of dunes and the migration of lakes, rivers and deserts; studies of 
rare animals; vivid descriptions of natural scenery; location of mountain 
passes; the revelaiion of the ruins of a buried kingdom, and so on. It is 
many a day since we have met with any other work of equal interest and 
value, and that appeals to so many classes of readers. In several respects 
the explorer has surpassed all his predecessors. It is to be hoped that he 
will soon put us in possession of the scientific results of his explorations, 
for which he has collected a large amount of material, 





AETOLIA—Its Geography, Topography and Antiquities. By William J- 
Woodhouse, M.A. F. R. G. S., classical lecturer in the University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor; some time Craven Fellow in the Uuiver- 
sity of Oxford; formerly student of the British school at Athens. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897. 

One needs to be a classical scholar, as well as a thorough archeologist, 
to appreciate this book or to realize its value. There are so many engrav- 
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ings representing many beautiful scenes and picturesque ruins that any one 
would find it very interesting to glance through its pages, even if for no 
other object than the exercise of a love and taste for art. It is, in fact, a 
book which ought to be placed on a gentleman's table for the purpose of 
entertaining guests, especially those who have literary and artistic taste. 
For the classical student it has a special value, for it represents not only the 
geographical features—the ethnological divisions of Aetolia, but describes 
the sites of the ancient cities and their peculiarities. The architect will 
also appreciate the book, for in it he will discover the different kinds of 
ancient walls and the peculiarities which mark the different periods of his- 
tor 

Taking it all in all, there is no book which will give a clearer idea of the 
beauty and variety of the scenes which prevailed in ancient Greece, and 
especially in Aetolia. Wedonotneed tocommend it, for it commends itself. 





TALES FROM THE TOTEMS OF THE HIDERY.—Collected by James Deans. 
Edited by Oscar Lovell Triggs. Vol. 11. Archives of the International 
Folk-Lore Association. Chicago, 1899. 

TRADITIONS OF THE THOMPSON RIVER INDIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Collected and annoted by James Teit, with introduction by Franz Boas. 
Boston and New York. Published for the American Folk-Lore Society 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: David Nutt, 270-271 Strand. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, Inerstrasse 14; 1808. 


The collection of folk-lore tales from the Northwest coast seems to be 
rapidly increasing, as the two Folk-Lore Societics and the Smithsonian 
Institution are all engaged in publishing them. First on the list, though 
last in publication, comes the work prepared by our associate Mr. James 
Deans. Nearly all of the articles—twenty-one in number—appeared in the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, though scattered through different numbers 
from Vol. VIII. to Vol. XVIII. They are preceded in the volume by a 
general account of the Hidery land; Hidery people and their religious 
. beliefs; Hidery houses and the columns in front of the houses, with illustra- 
tions of the same. 





CREATION MYTHS OF PRIMITIVE AMERICA—In Relation to the Religious 
History and Mental Development ot Mankind. By Jeremiah Curtin, 
author of “Myths and Foik-Lore of Ireland,” etc. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1898, 

The book by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin contains five hundred and thirty 
pages, and is a collection of Creation Myths which were gathered trom the 
California Indians, and are printed as they were told by the natives. They 
were published in the New York Sum, as they were gathered, under the 
auspices of the editor of the Sv#z, Mr, Charles A. Dana. They are called 
“Creation Myths,” though any other title would be as appropriate. The 
best part of the book is the introducton. 











The American Antiquarian 
ORIBMTAL JOURNAL. 


REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Ph.D., Editor-in-Chief. 


5327 Mapison AveE., CHICAGO. BI-MONTHLY, $4.00 PER YEAR. 


This Journal has reached its Twenty-first Volume. Itis not 
only the oldest, but for five years was the only journal in the 
United States devoted wholly to Archeology. It has from the 
outset been sustained by the best scholars, and is regarded as 
authority on all archeological subjects. It takes the broadest 
scope, and treats not only of American, but of European, Class- 
ical and Oriental archeology; especial attention being given to 
the archzology of the lands in the far east—China, India and 
Polynesia. 

A large staff of associate editors has been secured. The 
duty of each associate is to furnish notes of. explorations and 
discoveries in the different countries of the world. The follow- 
ing are the names of the associate editors with their depart- 
ments geographically distributed: 

Dr. D. G. BRINTON. Europe. M. H. SAVILLE, Central America. 
Rev. Wa. C. WINSLOw, Zeyz. PROF. FREDERICK STARR,Mexico. 
REV, J. N. FRADENBURGH, Assyria.| JAMES WICKERSHAM, China. 
REV. SELAH MERRILL, Padestine. JamES DEAns, British Columbia. 
REv. HERBERT N. GowEN, /ndia. Rev. JOHN MACLEAN, Canada. 


Dr. JOHN FRASER. Polynesia, GEORGE A. DorRSEY. Peru. 
A. S. GATSCHET, /ndian Linguistics. 


—OO™ .— 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


The editor of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is also publishing 
a series of works on Prehistoric America under the following 
titles: 


No.1. The Mound-Builders and their Relics. 
No.2. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 
No. 37. CliffK-Dwellings and Pueblos. 
No. 4. Myths and Symbols, or Aboriginal Religions. 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. Price for each 
one if sold separately, $3.70 postpaid. If ordered with the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, [new subscription ] $6.50, regular price 
$7.70. Address, 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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LITERARY WORLU. 


BOSTON. 
Founded in 1870. 
The Oldest Literary Journal in the United States. 
Devoted Exclusively to Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 
Indispensable in Every Public Library. 
Invaluable to all Private Collectors. 


A trustworthy guide to all Committees and Individuals charged 
with the Responsible Duty of selecting Books for Others. 


Absolutely Independent, Honest and Outspoken. 
VoL. XXIX —1808. $2.00 a year in advance. 
“Tt is in all respects an excellent periodical, and tts cireulation should be 
as large as tts merits, which are evident.’—EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
THE LITERARY WokRLD is the oldest as it is confessedly the 
foremost journal of purely literary criticism in the United States. 





The Bibliotheca Sacra, 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly. 


Conducted by G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Oberlin, O.; 
Z. Swift HOLBROOK, Chicago, Ill 
Associate Editors:—Edward A Park, Frank H. Foster, Judson Smith, D. W. 
Simon, William M, Barbour, Samuel Ives Curtis, Charles F. Thwing. 
A, A. Berle, W. E. Barton, E. H. Johnson and E. W. Bemis. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

DEAR Mr. HOLBROOK; March 14th, 1896. 

I want to say how much pleased I am with the Bibliotheca Sacra under 
the management of Professor Wright and Yourself. Vhe combination of 
Theology and Sociology present to Christian people what they need. Your 
aim seems to be to combine progress and conservatism. I regard this as most 
important, for it seems to me the conservative spirit ts the only basis of contin- 
uous progress. With best wishes for abundant success. 

Faithfully Yours, 
RICHARD T. ELy, 





SINGLE NUMBERS, 75C. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00. 


For Special Terms for 1898 to new subscribers and Sample pages, Address; 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. OBERLIN. On10, U. S.A. 





Egypt Exploration Fund. 


(AMERICAN BRANCH FOUNDED IN 1883.) 


Wituiam C. Winstow, D.D., Pu. D., LL.D., Vice-President and 
_ Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, Pu. D., D.C. L, LL.D., Chief Explorer in 
Egypt. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS:—THE GENERAL WORK OF 
EXPLORATION, and the two Branches: THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


SURVEY, and the GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


The Books 2ppeal to all lovers of history and art, tourists upon the 
Nile, and collectors ot books. They appeal irresistably to all interested in 
the study of man from the earliest agaes, in Epigraphy, in Classical Dis- 
coveries, in Architecture. in “Life as it was” in every phase, and in the Old 
and New Testament. They should be found in all Public and thousands 
of Private Libraries, Their Illustrations now number many thousands, and 
some of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of rare and artistic merit, 

But $5.00 constitutes Membership, securing a beautifully Illustrated 
Folio, the Illustrated Arch@ological Report for the year, and the Annual 
Report with list of subscribers. 


Among the Books Published are: 
I—THE STORE CITY OF PITHoM. 

Il—TAnis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the 
greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 

III—NaukraTIis. Part I, Fifty-two plates and plans. Valuable to 
students in Greek arts, and allinterested in am¢igues,such as coins, amulets, 
scarabs, pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 

IV—GOSHEN. Eleven plates, maps and plans. 

V—TAnis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty- 
three plates and plans. 

VI—NAUKRATIS. Part II. Forty-five plates. 

Vil—Part I. Sixty three plates 

VULI—FEsTIVAL HALL OF OsORKON II. (Bubastis, Part II). 39 plates. 

IX—-AHNAS AND THE TOMB OF PAHERI., Frontispiece and 27 plates. 

X—DEik EL-BAHARI (Queen Hatsu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. 

' XI—DeE1R-EL-BAnaRI. PartI. Royal Folio Edition. 24 plates 

XII—ParT II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates. 

XI1I—Part III. Royal Folio. 


Of the SURVEY Volumes are three on Beni Hasan, two on El Bersheh 
and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. An ATLAS with eight fine maps, 
indexes, etc., Price $1,00. Of the GR&CO-ROMAN BRANCH are Volume I, 
eight fac simile plates, papyri of Sts. Matthew and Mark; Sappho, Plato, 
etc.; and Vol. Il. fac stmiles, St. John, St. Paul and many classical papyri, 

All persons are invited to send for the Illustrated Circulars, Lists, etc. 
Address the Secretar-, Mrs. MARIE N. BUCKMAN. office of the Fund 59 
Temple Street, Boston. Checks mav be made payable to FRAncis C. 
FOSTER, Honorary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for REV, 
W.C. WINsLow, Honorary Secretary, should be sent to him at 525 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Aimerican Journal 


of Acrchaeologp. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
EDITORIAL BOARD. 

EpIToR-IN CHIEF—Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

ASSOCIATE Epitors—Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University (for the 
School at Athens); Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton University (for 
the School in Rome); and Pro'. H. N. Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. 

HONORARY Epitors—Prof J. W. White, of Harvard University (Presi- 
dent of the Institute), Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale University (Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens); and Prof. 
W.G. Hale, of the University of Chicago (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome). 


The JOURN\L OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
established in 1897. It contains: 
I. Archzological Papers of the Institute in the field of American, Chris- 
tian, Classical and Oriental Archeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
Proceedings of the Institute 
Summaries of Archzological News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archzological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in gen- 
eral, supplementary to that of the Reports. 
This material is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
numbers of the Journal for the year. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to John H. Wright, 
editor-in-chief, Cambridge, Mass., or to any member of the editorial board. 
Subscriptions will be received by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the other publications of the Institute. 


Six. Times A YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 


SINGLE NuMBERS, $1.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


Contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Genealogy and Biography ot America. 

It was commenced in 1847 (Vol.52 begun January, 1898), and it is the 
oldest historical periodical now published in this country. 

It is issued quarterly (each number containing at least 95 octavo pages, 
with a portrait on steel) by the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


$3.00 per Annum, in advance. Single number, 75 cents. 


No library can afford to be without it, and every genealogist finds mat- 
ter ot interest in each number. 








